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HOW SHALL WE SPREAD IDEALISM ? 


The word “idealism” may be put to various uses. We use it in 
no strict philosophical sense, but as expressing those finer qualities 
of life which are included in religion and morality. Righteousness, 
the sense of unity in the universe, faith in God, sacrificial love— 
these, as well as kindred spiritual realities, are all to be seen in what 
it represents. It is the opposite, not of matter, but of material- 
ism. For its servants it has education and art, but it is not to be 
confounded with any civilization. 

To the spread of such high values every generous soul may be 
expected to be devoted. Without such ambition the noblest life 
grows selfish and skeptical. But upon what shall we rely to spread 
idealism ? 

wt 


There are those who put their reliance upon force. Noble 
sentiments are made to excuse ignoble deeds. Civilization runs 
like a fatal disease among primitive peoples, and prophets rely 
upon cannon to guarantee the word of the Lord. 

Such idealism too often serves as a cover for relentless economic 
policies. The wolf of commercial profit masquerades in the sheep’s 
clothing of schools and churches. What nation ever fought an 
aggressive war or armed itself except to insure peace? What 
international policy every sought to coerce or dismember ‘a weak 
nation except for the sake of human betterment? What Christian 
nation has not justified war, rapine, and slave hunts in the name of 
furthering the Christian religion ? 

Honor, justice, fraternity—these, we are told, are not to be 
trusted in national relations beyond our ability to defend them by 
force. Education, ideals, the fruits of “civilization”—these, we 
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are told, are to be spread abroad over the earth by the bayonets 
of nations who incidentally take toll of land, people, and taxes. 


It would be a mistake to call such flagrant inconsistencies 
hypocrisy. They are rather evidence that idealists are blind to 
their own ideals. Philosophical generalities have not yet been 
transmuted into Christian morality. ‘Men bravely draw the 
sword to defend their Master, but have not heard his rebuke or 
seen his healing of the wounds they make. 


Spiritual values must be sought in spiritual ways. Moral 
ideals cannot be forced upon the world any more than you can 
make a child love you by beating it. If we really believe in the 
supremacy of Christian ideals, we must rely upon Christian methods 
to make them universal. That was the method of Jesus. And 
that method alone can give permanent blessings to a world of 


violence. 


That brings us face to face with the Cross; and no man longs 
for sacrifice. We prefer demanding our rights to granting others 
justice. The Ten Commandments do not reach the limits of 
Christian ethics. We are not thoroughly the disciples of Jesus 
until we believe that the world can be made Christian in Christ’s 
way. We must be brave enough and strong enough to teach our- 
selves and our age the power of an invincible good will. 

We cannot prod ideals into humanity by bayonets, but unless 
the very heart of our Christian faith is delusion, we can bear them 
to the world upon a Cross. 


CHRISTIANITY AS RELIGION MADE MORAL 


DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The most characteristic phases of 
religion are (1) a definite attitude of 
dependence upon a superhuman Power 
for help and deliverance in some crisis 
in which human values, actual or 
ideally possible, seem to be threatened; 
(2) the experience, in certain cases, of 
the desired deliverance; and (3) the 
satisfied and grateful contemplation of 
the superhuman Reality believed to 
have been the source of the deliverance. 

It often happens, however, that the 
desired deliverance does not come. In 
time, doubt and criticism are the in- 
evitable result; a rational explanation 
of the failure of the religious attitude, 
when it does fail, is demanded. Prac- 
tical religion, religion which seeks de- 
finite experiential results of the religious 
attitude, must submit to rationaliza- 
tion. The great question is whether 
it is to be rationalized out of existence, 
or rationalized into a final, universally 
valid, scientific form. Can religion re- 
main practical and vital, while develop- 
ing, along with other human interests 
and activities, in rationality ? 

It is worth noting, in connection 
with this question, that there is one 
species of practical value which the 
demand for rationality in religion seems 
to leave unimpaired, viz., morality. 
Definite, persistent, and self-abandoning 
dependence upon the religious Object 
with a view to moral renovation and 
power for service does not fail to bring 


results. At first religion was used as a 
means of promoting any value appre- 
ciated, but more and more it is being 
concentrated upon moral ends. Mo- 
rality is a content of religion to which 
there can be no rational objection, and 
there is good ground for the hope that, 
by becoming ever more truly moral in 
its ends and in the ways and means of 
reaching those ends, religion may con- 
serve and even increase its vitality, so 
that it cannot be rationalized out of 
existence, but only into higher and more 
universally acceptable forms. 

As we look over the history of reli- 
gion we find that, in spite of the often 
disintegrating influence of rational criti- 
cism upon traditional religious belief 
and practice, there are certain products 
of the religious spirit which appear to be 
able to withstand the influence of this 
sometimes greatly dreaded “destruc- 
tive criticism.”” Not all religious revo- 
lution is merely, or even mainly, negative 
in its outcome. Not infrequently 


rational renunciation of the inadequate 


in religion has been accompanied and 
even facilitated by the production, as a 
substitute, of religious contents more 
fully compatible with the newer and 
more critical modes of thought and 
action. The failure of materialistic 
religion has~been interpreted as due to 
moral delinquencies on the part of the 
petitioner; moral ends are accordingly 
sought in religion, at first as a necessary 
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precondition of material blessings, but 
finally with the understanding that to 
create a clean heart, to renew a right 
spirit, is the true function of religion. 
Non-moral ceremonies of riddance, too, 
and even immoral mystery-religions be- 
come moral, when the public conscience 
demands it, and a powerful means of 
promoting morality. But most com- 
monly, perhaps, the moral revolution 
in religion has emanated from some great 
moral personality, as the history of 
religion abundantly shows. 

Conspicuous above all others among 
the prophets of moral religion is Jesus 
of Nazareth. Original Christianity, we 
would maintain, was, in its innermost 
core and essence, religion, made more 
moral and, therefore, potentially more 
rational, by the introduction into it, 
actually and in its tradition, of the 
“moral personality of this matchless 
spiritual leader. At the same time it 
was morality, made more religious and, 
therefore, more vital, by the carrying 
into it of the dynamic of the morally 
renovated religion of Jesus, a religion 
whose experience was that of spiritual 
communion and active fellowship with 


the divine Father, cultivated not only: 


as an end in itself, but as a means to the 
completest self-giving in ministering to 
the deepest needs of the human brother. 
Essential Christianity is, for the modern, 
rational, reality-loving spirit, the religion 
and morality of Jesus, clothed in the 
concepts of a scientific age. It cannot 
even be the religion of the gospel about 
Jesus, unless that gospel about Jesus 
is interpreted in the spirit of the 
religion of Jesus. It is at once moral- 
ity made religious and religion made 
moral. 


Essential Christianity, then, i.e., 
Christianity in the form in which it 
can still be the vital religion of the 
scientifically minded man, is, whatever 
else it may be, religion made moral. 
Not only is religion made moral that 
which is most vital in rational religion 
and that which is most rational in vital 
religion; it is also that which is most 
Christian in historic and present-day 
Christianity. That this is so, that the 
essence of Christianity, as religion, can 
be stated in terms of religion made 
moral (provided we use this term 
“moral” in the essentially Christian 
sense, according to which moral value 
is everywhere an absolute value), is 
supported by a consideration of what 
have come and are today increasingly 
coming to be regarded as the Christian 
conception of God, the Christian experi- 
ence of salvation, the Christian sense 
of the value of prayer, and the Christian 
hope of eternal life. 

First as to the Christian conception 
of God. It is often said in these days 
of psychology “Man makes God in his 
own image.’’ This statement cannot be 
regarded as literally true save from the 
point of view of atheism. But it is 
true that man makes his God-idea and 
that he tends to make it in his own 
image. Xenophanes was right. “If 
oxen and lions had hands, and could 
paint with their hands and fashion 
images, as men do, they would make 
the pictures and images of their gods 
in their own likeness; horses would 
make them like horses, oxen like oxen.” 
Often the natural desires and disposi- 
tions of men, but always at any rate 
their ideals, are reflected in their ideas 
of the Object of religious dependence 
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and adoration. We have but to think 


of Zeus and Apollo, of Mars and Venus, 


of Rama and Krishna. The chief 
trouble with the God-idea of Mohammed 
and his followers is that it is made too 
much in the image of Mohammed— 
arbitrary, unreasonably severe in pun- 
ishment, impulsively merciful. 

The Christian God-idea, as we now 
have it at any rate, is made in the image 
of Christ. There are two varieties of 
Christianity at this point: in the one 
Christ is worshiped as God; in the 
other the religious Object is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
But, religiously speaking, the Chris- 
tianity of the deified Jesus and the 
Christianity of the Christlike God are 
largely the same. Both have found the 
same sort of God—the same God, 
indeed—and have found him in the 
same place, viz., revealed in the person 
and work of Christ. 

“Your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Perfect, that is, from the point of view 
of Jesus. The only God whom Jesus 
could worship, the only God of whom he 
could be the prophet, must needs be 
morally perfect, judged by the standards 
of Jesus himself. And the essentially 
Christian conception of God today is 
that of the adequate Object of religious 
dependence and adoration, sufficient, 
not only in power and wisdom, but also 
in character, being the realization of the 
personal moral ideal of Jesus. 

If it be remarked, with Professor 
Simmel, of Berlin, that we know well 
enough what God is, viz., the unity of 
all spiritual ideals, but that we can never 
know that God is, the answer is that it 
is true enough that, apart from religious 
experience, we cannot know that God is. 


As for Jesus, so for Christianity as 
essentially identical with the religion of 
Jesus, the existence of God is not a 
mere matter of traditional teaching or 
of speculative belief, nor is it a mere 
practical postulate; it is a verified 
experiential judgment. Jesus could not 
have recognized any other God than the 
morally perfect Father. If he had not 
found such a God, if his spiritual 
experience had failed to provide veri- 
fication of his belief in a perfect God, he 


-would have had to do without any God; 


for Jesus, it was a perfect God, or none. 
And it is of unending significance to the 
race that a man who demanded so much, 
morally, of the Object of his religious 
dependence was not obliged to be an 
atheist. (The New England theology 
collapsed, as someone has remarked, 
because the God who could damn men 
for his own glory was too immoral a 
being to be worshiped by a man who 
could set so severe a moral standard 
for himself as that he ought to be willing 
to be damned for the glory of God. The 
time has come, indeed, when, to the 
Christian moral consciousness, atheism 
would be a view more acceptable 
than Calvinism in its more extreme 
form.) 

Christianity, then, as religion made 
moral, includes the verifiable faith that 
the perfect God exists, and that not, as 
Professor Howison would have it, as 
“the final cause of everything and the 
efficient cause of nothing,” but as the 
ultimate efficient cause of the spiritual 
evolution of man, and of the spiritual 
redemption of sinful men accomplished 
through Christ, and immanently active 
as the Holy Spirit in the Christlike 
everywhere. 
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That in essential Christianity religion 
has been made moral is seen in the 
Christian experience of salvation. Prac- 
tical religion centers in the experience 
of deliverance from evil, actual or pos- 
sible, through dependence upon God. 


This deliverance is not primarily an | 


emotion, but a change of relationships. 
The prayer “Deliver us from evil” 
means neither more nor less than “Save 
us.” Salvation is deliverance from evil. 
In primitive religion the “evil” was 
chiefly physical and belonging to the 
present life. Later it came to be chiefly 
eschatological, although still mainly 
physical. But in spiritual religion the 
evil from which deliverance is sought 
is chiefly moral, and thus primarily 
belonging to the present life, even if 
also presumably eschatological. 
Interpreting salvation, then, as de- 
liverance from moral evil, it may truly 
be said that Jesus was saved. He was 
not saved from physical evil; “himself 
he could not save.” But he was saved 
from moral evil, by prevention and 
development, we take it, rather than by 
cure. Thus especially does he become 
to us Christians “the Captain of our 
salvation.” Through the religious and 
moral ministry of the Christ, perpetuated 
in the Christian community at its best, 
the individual is saved, delivered from 
moral evil, often primarily by way of 
cure (“redemption,” interpreted as in- 
ward, experiential, moral), but ulti- 
mately also by way of prevention and 
further development in positive good. 
Thus Christian experience of moral salva- 
tion is not reserved exclusively for another 
life; it is a present, progressive deliver- 
ance, which may well be expected to con- 
tinue beyond the confines of this life. 
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From this point of view of Christian- 
ity made moral, with its interpretation 
of the Christian experience of salvation 
as moral deliverance through religious 
dependence, the old-fashioned evangeli- 
cal question, “Are you saved?” while 
a very wholesome one for a person to 
put to himself, is not one that can 
ordinarily be well answered quite so 
glibly as was formerly deemed desirable. 
From what specific moral evils of char- 
acter and conduct has the Christian 
been saved? And to what extent has 
the “good work” been accomplished ? 
And, especially in these days of awaken- 
ing social conscience, to what extent 
can the individual be saved, morally 
as well as in other respects, so long as 
multitudes of his fellows are in wretched- 
ness and sin? 

The result of making religion funda- 
mentally moral is seen in the essentially 
Christian sense of the value of prayer, as 
being moral, as well as religious. Prob- 
ably no one has ever experienced so 
fully the value of prayer as did Jesus, and 
by word and example he has given us 
some very remarkable teaching on this 
subject. The central problem in the 
philosophy of prayer has not been with 
regard to confession, or thanksgiving, 
or adoration, but with regard to what 
is commonly called petition. The term 
is not a good one; its suggests a rela- 
tion of man to God which is altogether 
too external. But it is with reference 
to this question of prayer and its answer 
that the word and example of Jesus are 
most instructive. 

In the first place, it may be said that 
according to Jesus we are never justified 
in more than conditional prayer for 
relative values. ‘Your Father knoweth 
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what things ye have need of.” “Use not 
vain repetitions”; insistently asking for 
this or that material “blessing,” which, 
is of but doubtful or relative value, 
is in vain. Be anxious only to be effect- 
ive for human welfare; “seek first the 
Kingdom of God,” and the question 
as to what things you are to get may be 
left largely to take care of itself. To be 
sure, in the “daily bread” petition there 
is recognition of man’s physical de- 
pendence; but the only physical desire 


explicitly sanctioned in the Lord’s - 


Prayer is the desire for the absolute 
minimum of physical goods necessary 
to sustain life. The petition is thus 
practically the honest expression to God 
of the desire to continue to live, which 
is not only morally legitimate but im- 
perative, in view of life’s opportunities 
for moral growth and service. But, 
when so interpreted, it is greatly illumi- 
nated by the story of how Jesus himself 
prayed in Gethsemane. He expressed 
his “soul’s sincere desire” for continued 
life, we are told; but this, we are sure, 
was not for the mere sake of living, but 
in order that his ministry to humanity 
might be continued. And yet even this 
prayer for life itself was, according to 
tradition, ‘expressly conditional. In 
view of the possibility of increasing 
absolute values on condition of the 
further continuation of one’s own life, 
it is a duty to seek to live, “if it be pos- 


‘sible” without loss of moral integrity. 


“Nevertheless,” in view of the possi- 
bility of a life beyond physical death, 
and the consequently merely relative 
character of ali physical values, even the 
most fundamental of all, the value of 
physical life, “not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt” becomes, in such situations as 


Jesus confronted, the appropriate expres- 
sion of enlightened moral religion. 
We would repeat, then, that in the 
religion of Jesus, as in essential Chris- 
tianity as religion made moral, it is felt 
to be not morally right to offer uncon- 
ditional petition for what we do not 
know to be an absolute value. But 
the world-view of Jesus was, it is well 
to remember, like that of his contem- 
poraries, pre-scientific. What then is 
the meaning of the prayer “Thy will 
be done” when translated into our 
modern world-view? Is it not, so far 
as concerns events or matters with 
which the will of the petitioner has, or 
can have, by means of any actual or 
possible relations to the things or per- 
sons of this present world, nothing to do, 
that he should simply seek moral and 
spiritual equipment, through fellowship 
with God, in order that he may be fully 
ready to meet, with moral triumph, 
whatever the future may bring? Most 
future events either are pre-determined 
or will be determined by free agents 
over whom we have no possible control; 
except for what is accomplished, imme- 
diately or ultimately, by our own will, 
the future will not be different, so far 
as we can say with rational confidence, 
from what it would have been, by reason 
of our prayer or our failure to pray. An 
English novelist has recently expressed 
the conviction that, as a result of the 
present war, we shall retain only the 
ethic of Christianity, giving up its 
distinctly religious elements. Such is 
not the meaning of this refusal to seek, 
directly, through prayer, deliverance 
from physical “evil.” Dependence 
upon God for strength to meet physical 
evil with courage and patience becomes 
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all the more urgent, if one deliberately 
refrains from praying for direct physical 
interventions on the part of God, 
because he deems it irrational to do so. 

But if the words and deeds ascribed 
to Jesus suggest that unconditional 
prayer for merely relative values is 
morally wrong, they teach even more 
emphatically that prayer for personal 
moral values, which we know to be abso- 
lute, not only may, but, to be properly 
effectual, must be unconditional. The 
publican in the parable prayed for 
mercy, and the mercy he obtained was 
moral mercy, righteousness, sufficient 
for his “justification.” “Good gifts” — 
in short, “the Holy Spirit,” God him- 
self—this is what is given in response 
to true religious dependence. Indeed 
this is how Jesus came to be more divine 
than others; not that he was born with- 
out a human father, but that he so 
found the way to the divine Father, in 
the life of prayer for moral values, that 
God gave himself to him more abun- 
dantly than to others. 

And this greatest of gifts, the Holy 
Spirit, like the midnight gift of loaves 
to the needy neighbor, is given by God 
to man, “not because he is his friend,” 
exactly, but only on condition of per- 
sistently seeking it in religious depend- 
ence. Importunity, like that of the 
widow seeking justice is indispensable 
in seeking, through religious adjust- 
ment, the promotion of the absolute 
values of a thoroughly moral will and 
character. Men ought to pray (not 
to say prayers, merely) “always,” per- 
severingly, and “not faint,” or grow 
discouraged and give up when on the 
very verge of attaining to experiences 
which can come by prayer alone. Such 


prayer, when intelligent and absolutely 
sincere, and continued “without ceas- 
ing,” i.e., without giving up in dis- 
couragement, is as sure to succeed as 
any process the scientist can describe. 
It is «universally answered. ‘ Everyone 
that asketh receiveth.” Thus while 
science may reduce the number of our 
petitions, the scientific attitude carried 
into religion will ultimately serve only 
rationally to direct and intensify our 
prayer for moral uplift, giving us added 
assurance that such dependence upon 
the immanent divine spirit cannot be 
in vain. 

And with regard to the intercession, 
the all-comprehensive prayer, which is, 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done,”’ 
can really be prayed only by being so 
made the soul’s sincere desire that the 
prayer is simply the inside of the life; 
the life, the outside of the prayer. 
When prayer is made thoroughly moral, 
it will be neither more nor less than 
moral religion. 

Finally, that essential Christianity 
is religion made moral is evidenced 
by the nature of the Christian hope of 
eternal life. The heaven that men have 
spontaneously hoped for has always 
been the pursuit of favorite or ideal 
activities under ideal conditions. The 
Egyptian looked forward to farming a 
river valley under ideal conditions; the 
heavenly Nile never failed to overflow, 
nor abundant harvests to ripen in due 
season. The ancient Teuton expected 
a continual round of eating, drinking, 
and fighting, under conditions so ideal 
that wounds would heal so rapidly that 
the fighting could be resumed without 
serious interruption. The North Ameri- 


can’s paradise was the happy hunting- 
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ground. And so, in Christianity at 
its best, as moral religion, a future life 
is looked upon as an opportunity for 
further spiritual development and 
further moral service. It does not 
surprise us that Jesus, with his supreme 
confidence in the moral perfection of 
the divine Father and in his own divine 
mission, should have coupled with his 
anticipation of death a confident pre- 
diction of his triumph over all that death 
could inflict upon him. The continua- 
tion of his personal existence in a future 
life was morally imperative, and there- 
fore to be prayed for without hesitation 
and with full assurance, as for an abso- 
lute value. 

Not only is it moral to pray (i.e., to 
depend upon God, absolutely) for a 


‘future life, if we sincerely desire it for 


a moral purpose. It may even be 
morally demanded of a World-Ruler, 
for ourselves and for others, if our will 
and their wills are, or can be reasonably 
expected to become, moral and a means 
of promoting any absolute value. More- 
over, it is not fully moral for man mot 
to desire and even to demand further life 
and opportunity for moral action, here, 
or else hereafter; hereafter, if not here. 


One may easily be selfish and immoral 
in his desire for immortality; but no 
one can be fully Christian, or fully 
moral, and not desire an immortality of 
moral service. And in view of the 
Christian idea of God, the person who 
thus morally desires and demands a 
future life has a right to expect, and 
even to be assured, that this moral 
prayer for deliverance from the evil 
of annihilation will be answered. He 
will be given personal immortality, | 


_unless something élse would serve quite 


as well the end he morally wills; and 
we are unable to conceive anything else 
that could. It strengthens this assur- 
ance, too, to remember that he who, 
of all the sons of men, sounded the 
deepest depths of moral personal 
religion was assured that God was 
the perfect Father, who would not 
suffer the moral personality of any 
of his human children to pass into 
nothingness. 

If it is true that essential Christianity 
is religion made truly moral, as well as 
morality made truly religious, then 
essential Christianity is “absolute reli- 
gion,” the religion of the future, the 
final faith of humanity. 


| 
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As to the antiquity of the earliest - 


Sumerian records we know the following 
facts. The list of kings with the years 
of their reigns prepared by the Alex- 


andrian astronomer Ptolemy carries us © 


back to 747 B.C. for the accession of 
the Babylonian King Nabonassar. Then 
the Babylonian list of kings with the 
years of their reigns discovered by 
George Smith in 1884 carries us back 
from Nabonassar to Sumuabu, the first 
king of Babylon, about 2225 B.c. Back 
of Sumuabu we know the dynasties of 
Ur and of Isin with the lengths of their 
reigns, which carry us back to Urengur, 
king of Ur, about 2469 B.c. For the 
period before this we have a list of seven 
old Babylonian dynasties with the years 
of their reigns, discovered by Scheil in 
1911. We know two other dynasties 
besides these, so that the latest date 
that can be assigned to Utug of Kish, 
the earliest known king of united Baby- 
lonia, is about 3140 B.c. At this time 
the cuneiform writing had already out- 
grown the pictographic stage, so that 
our oldest inscriptions must be several 
centuries earlier, and the origin of the Su- 
merian writing must lie before 4000 B.c. 

The cuneiform script was in universal 
use throughout Western Asia down to 
about 1000 B.c., when the alphabet was 
first introduced. The discovery of the 
Tell el-Amarna letters has shown that 
it was the only writing known to the 
Canaanites two centuries before the 
Hebrew conquest. If any Hebrew 
records were committed to writing 
prior to the time of David, they made 
use of this character. It is not an 
unreasonable conjecture that the two 
tablets on which the original Ten Com- 
mandments were written were cunei- 


form tablets; and that a later generation 
regarded them as written by the finger 
of God because they had become unin- 
telligible, just as the modern Arabs 
regard the Sabaean inscriptions as 
written by the Jinn. In I Chron. 
18:16 David’s scribe bears the Baby- 
lonian name of Shavsha, which suggests 
that cuneiform was still in use among 


the Hebrews as late as the time of . 


David. 

3. Literature—Long after Sumerian 
had ceased to be spoken it remained the 
sacred language of Babylonia, just as 
Latin has remained the sacred language 
of the Roman church; and an immense 
body of Sumerian literature was trans- 
mitted by the priests down almost to the 
beginning of our era. This included 
epic poetry, similar in contents to Gen., 
chaps. 1-9, hymns, prayers, psalms, 
magical texts, oracles, omens, liturgies, 
laws, astronomical and astrological ob- 
servations, medical prescriptions, and 
historical legends. It is certain that 
none of this material was invented by 
the Semites, but that it was merely in- 
herited from their Sumerian predecessors. 
Fragments of this literature in Sumerian 
have been discovered that go back to 
at least 2000 B.c., and even these are 
copies of still older tablets. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that this whole liter- 
ature arose in the primitive Sumerian 
period, and that counterparts to the 
opening chapters of Genesis, either in 
oral form or in the archaic pictorial 
script, existed as early as 4000 B.C. 
Through the later Babylonian Semites 
knowledge of this literature was dis- 
seminated throughout the whole ancient 
world. It left its deep impression upon 
the Old Testament, and also upon the 
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V. The Sumerians (5000-3500 B.C.) 


No remains of Paleolithic or of Neo- 
lithic man have yet been discovered in 
Babylonia. The annual overflow of the 
rivers has obliterated such traces as may 
once have existed. Eventually, how- 
ever, a race appeared that built its towns 
on artificial mounds raised above the 
level of the floods, and in these exten- 
sive relics of its civilization have sur- 
vived. This race is called the Sumerian 


from the fact that its earliest monuments 


have been found in Sumer, the ancient 
name of Southern Babylonia. 

1. Remains of Sumerian civilization. 
—The early Sumerians had considerable 
artistic ability, and have left us numer- 
ous statues, reliefs, and drawings. In 
these the men are represented with 
smoothly shaved heads and faces. Their 
features are very different from those of 
the later Semitic settlers. Their only 
garment was a short petticoat, made 
apparently of flocks of wogl. The 
women were similarly attired. Their 
houses were built of clay bricks, and 
consisted of small rooms opening off 
from a central court. Their graves 
contain either clay sarcophagi with 
covers, or reed mats in which the dead 
were wrapped. The bodies were 
placed in the position of an unborn 
child, and were provided with dishes 
for food and drink, with ornaments 


_ aad weapons. Bronze spearheads, axes, 
:daggers, and fish-hooks prove that 
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these people had already reached the 
age of bronze. 

2. Inscriptions.—In the lowest levels 
of the mounds inscriptions are found 
in an extremely primitive character that 
approximates picture-writing. In these 
characters we see the beginning of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform, or 
wedge-writing, that remained in use 
almost down to the beginning of the 
Christian era. All the stages of develop- 
ment can be traced from the primitive 
signs to the latest Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian forms. The Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions have been deciphered, 
so that the phonetic value of the primi- 
tive pictographs is known. 

These tablets are written in a lan- 
guage utterly different from the Semitic 
speech of the later Babylonians, which 
resembled Hebrew. Its meaning is dis- 
closed by the fact that the later Semitic 
Babylonians prepared lists in which they 
gave Sumerian words together with 
their Semitic translations. Through 
patient study of these texts the Sumer- 
ian language has at last been deciphered, 
and within the last few years several 
excellent Sumerian grammars and dic- 
tionaries have been written. This lan- 
guage has monosyllabic roots with such 
an extraordinary variety of meanings 
as to suggest that they must have been 
pronounced with different tones like 
Chinese. 
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and held in the “waters under the. 


earth” (Gen. 49:25; Exod. 20:4; Amos 
7:4). There were seven subterranean 
spheres corresponding to the seven 
heavens (Prov. 7:27; Isa. 14:15; Ezek. 
32:23; II Esd. 7:80). 
_ The Sumerians observed that the 
planets in their courses among the fixed 
stars did not diverge from a belt 20° 
wide running around the celestial sphere. 
This they named the “Highway of 
Heaven,” or zodiac. They knew that 
the sun made the complete circuit of this 
belt in a year and that the moon made 
the circuit twelve times. Therefore 
they divided the belt into twelve sections 
corresponding to the progress of the 
moon during each monthly circuit. 
These are the signs of the zodiac, which 
have lasted under their ancient Su- 
merian names down to ourownday. Cer- 
tain astronomical considerations make 
it probable that the zodiac was invented 
as early as 4000 B.c. Its influence in 
the Old Testament is shown in the fond- 
ness for twelve asa sacred number. Thus 
the Ishmaelites were divided into twelve 
tribes (Gen. 17:20), the sons of Nahor 
(Gen. 22: 20-24), and the Israelites (Gen. 
49:28 and often). The twelve bullocks, 
facing three toward each of the points 
of the compass, that supported the laver 
in Solomon’s Temple, symbolized the 
signs of the zodiac that held up the 
celestial ocean (I Kings 7:25); and the 
twelve cubits circumference of the pillars 
before the Temple (I Kings 7:15), and 
the twelve lions on the steps of Solo- 
mon’s throne (I Kings 10:20) probably 
had the same significance. The zodiac 
is perhaps mentioned in II Kings 23:5. 
The Sumerians observed that the 
sun’s apparent diameter is yx}, of his 


orbit around the earth, therefore they 
divided the orbit into 360 degrees. 
This is the reason why today every 
circle is divided into this number of 
degrees. The degree they subdivided 
into 60 minutes and the minute into 60 
seconds. 

5. The calendar.—The Sumerians 
began the year at the vernal equinox, and 
knew that it took the sun 365 days to 
return to the same position. Twelve 
revolutions of the moon occurred within 
the solar year, so that it was divided 
into twelve months. The lunar month 
had only 29} days, so that twelve lunar 
months made only 354 days. It was 
necessary, therefore, about every three 
years to insert a thirteenth month to 
keep the lunar year even with the solar 
year. The new moon was regarded as 
an intermediate day falling between the 
months, and the remaining 28 days were 
divided by the moon’s phases into 
periods of seven days each. Thus the 
first quarter always fell on the seventh 
day, full moon on the fourteenth, third 
quarter on the twenty-first, and dark 


‘on the twenty-eighth. In later Semitic 


calendars these days are called Shabbatu, 
or Sabbath. They were lunar Sabbaths 
instead of weekly Sabbaths. The days 
of the week were named after the seven 
planets: Sunday after the Sun; Monday 
after the Moon; Tuesday, or Tiwe’s day, 
after’ Mars (Mardi); Wednesday, or 
Woden’s day, after Mercury (Mercredi); 
Thursday, or Thor’s day, after Jupiter 
(Jeudi); Friday, or Freya’s day, after 
Venus (Vendredi); and Saturday after 
Saturn. These names have come to us 
through Latin translations of the Baby- 
lonian originals, and in some of our 
English names the Saxon equivalent 
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earliest literature of India, Greece, and 
the Germanic races. 

4. Cosmogony.—The literature just dis- 
cussed shows that the Sumerians were 
the originators of a theory of the uni- 
verse that spread to the Hebrews and to 
the other nations of antiquity, and that 
lasted well down into modern times. 
In this theory the earth was regarded as 
the center of the universe. It was con- 
ceived as a square pyramid in seven 
stages and was called E-KUR, “the 
mountain-house.” The corners of the 
pyramid pointed north, south, east, and 
west; hence the expressions “the corners 
of the earth,” “the four quarters of the 
earth.” The Hebrew conception was 
the same. The earth had four corners 
(Isa. 11:12), and there were four winds 
that blew from the four quarters (Jer. 
49:36; Zech. 2:6; 6:5). In Rev. 21:16 
the new earth is a four-sided terraced 
pyramid whose length and breadth and 
height are equal. 

The Sumerian earth was surrounded 
by the ocean, out of which it rose like 
a mountain island. So also among the 
Hebrews the earth was surrounded by 
the sea, which God separated from the 
dry land (Gen. 1:9). 

Over the Sumerian earth and ocean 
was the solid crystalline dome of the sky 
that divided the waters of the celestial 
ocean from those of the terrestrial ocean. 
So also among the Hebrews, the celestial 
waters were divided from the terrestrial 
by the solid dome of the firmament 
(Gen. 1:6-8). In this were “windows” 
to let the rain through (Gen. 7:11; 
8:2; IL Kings 7:2, 19). 

Beyond the dome of the Sumerian 
sky were the concentric spheres of 


the seven planets, or wandering stars. 
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These in the order of their supposed 
distances from the earth were Moon, 
Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn. Their spheres were regarded as 
solid crystal that held the planets in their 
places, but permitted their light to shine 
through. Beyond the seven heavens of 
the planets was the “highest heaven,” 
that of the fixed stars. 

The Hebrews also believed that be- 
yond the firmament were the spheres 
of the sun, moon, and stars. In Gen. 
1:14 they are said to be “within the 
firmament,” while in vs. 20 birds are said 
to fly “upon the face of the firmament.” 
That there were a number of heavens is 
shown by the plural form shamayim and 
by the phrase “heaven of heavens.” 
The seven heavens do not happen to be 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but are 
frequently alluded to in the apocryphal 
literature. In II Cor. 12:2 Paul speaks 
of the “third heaven.” Yahweh’s dwel- 
ling was in the “heaven of heavens,” 
or heaven of the fixed stars (I Kings 
8:27). 

From the fact that planets and stars 
disappeared below the horizon and rose 
again, the Sumerians inferred that their 
spheres extended under the earth as 
well as above it, so that there were 
under-hemispheres that were the exact 
counterparts of the upper-hemispheres. 
The bowl under the earth that corre- 
sponded to the dome of the sky above 
it was Aralu, the under-world, the abode 
of spirits of the dead; and there 
were seven hells just as there were seven 
heavens. The Hebrews also believed 
that the cavern of Sheol was beneath 
the earth (Num. 16:30-33; Amos 9:2; 
Isa. 7:11; Deut. 32:22). Beneath Sheol 
the sphere of the firmament continued 
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has been substituted for the Latin. 
The daylight and the night were divided 
into 24 hours, and these hours were sub- 
divided into 60 minutes of 60 seconds 
each. 
This system was adopted by the 
Hebrews, and is presupposed through- 
out the Old Testament. The only 
differences were that they changed the 
Sabbath from a lunar to a weekly holy 
day in order to free it from associa- 
tion with moon-worship, and that they 
numbered the days of the week instead 
of naming them after the planet-gods. 
Nevertheless the phrase “new moons 
and Sabbaths” continued to be used 
down to the latest times, showing the 
ancient connection of the Sabbath with 
the moon’s phases. Our calendar also 
has come to us from ancient Babylonia 
through the mediation of the Greeks. 
6. Numerals, weights, and measures.— 
Through the influence of their astron- 
omy, where the number 60 played such 
an important part, the Sumerians cal- 
culated by 60 and its multiples rather 
than by hundreds or thousands. There 


were no signs for 100, 1,000, OF 10,000, - 


but only for 60, 600, 3,600, 36,000, etc. 
The unit of weight was the shekel (252 
gr. troy). Sixty shekels made a mana, 
and 60 manas made a talent. The unit 
of length was the cubit, or forearm (18 
inches), which was subdivided into 60 
thumbs. The unit of capacity was the 
qa, or hin (13 gallons), and 60 qas made 
a homer, or ass-load. This system 
underlies all the Hebrew weights and 
measures, and has not been without in- 
fluence on the classical and the modern 
systems. 

7. Religion—The Sumerian religion 


was a polydemonism similar to that of 
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all other primitive peoples. There was 
a multitude of spirits presiding over all 
sorts of objects and forces. A male 
numen was known as em, “owner, 
lord,” and a female one as nin, “pro- 
prietress, mistress.” These correspond 
to the Semitic ba‘al and bactat. The 
celestial powers were objects of special 
reverence. Chief among them was the 
triad, Anu, the sky; En-lil, lord of the 
earth; and En-ki, lord of the sea. 
Beneath them was the triad, Sun, Moon, 
and planet Venus, then the four other 
planets, the stars, and constellations. 
There were hordes of ghosts and demons 
who afflicted men with disease and 
death, and it was the function of the 
gods to protect against their attacks. 
Religion consisted in sacrifice and prayer 
to the gods for help, astrology and 
divination to ascertain their will, and 
magic to exorcise the demons. 

This religion was adopted by the 
invading Semites, and was by them 
transmitted to the whole ancient world. 
The religion of Canaan was strongly 
affected by it before the Hebrew Con- 
quest and the Hebrews adopted certain 
elements of it from the Canaanites (see 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Pales- 
tine, pp. 49-55). The Hebrew word for 
“temple,” hékal, is the Sumerian word 
e-kal, “great house.” The Hebrew 
word for magician, hartém, is the Su- 
merian word har-tum, “liver-diviner.” 
The psalm was not found among the 
primitive Semites, but was a character- 
istically Sumerian form of composition 
that was transmitted to the Hebrews. 

8. Legislation—In 1902 the law-code 
of Hammurabi, king of Babylon (ca. 
2100 B.C.), was discovered. With this 
many of the Hebrew laws, particularly 
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in the Book of the Covenant (Exod., 
chaps. 21-23), are in striking accord. 
It has long been suspected that the laws 
of Hammurabi were Semitic translations 
of Sumerian originals, and now Professor 
Clay of Yale has lately discovered some 
of these originals (Orientalistische Litera- 
turzeitung, 1914, 1). 


From this survey it appears that the 
primitive Sumerians of Babylonia had 
already developed a high civilization as 
early as the fourth millennium B.c. 
That civilization was one of the main 
roots of Hebrew science, literature, and 
religion, as well as of the culture of our 
modern world. 


VI. The Primitive Semites (5000-3500 B.C.) 


The Hebrews were a branch of the 
race which we call Semitic, from Sem, 
the Greek and Latin form of Shem, the 
assumed ancestor of this race in Gen. 
10:21-31. To this race belonged also 
the Babylonians and Assyrians; the 
Aramaeans, or Syrians; the Canaan- 
ites; the Arabs; and the Ethiopians. 
In physical appearance, language, insti- 
tutions, and religion these peoples bore 
the closest resemblance to one another. 
They must all have sprung from common 
ancestors, whom we may call the primi- 
tive Semites. For the history of Israel, 
and particularly for the history of its 
religion, it is important that we should 
know something in regard to the char- 
acteristics of these remote forefathers. 


A. of Information 


From those early times in which the 
Semites still dwelt together in their 
original home no contemporary records 
of any sort have come down to us. The 
primitive Semites were unable to write, 
and even an authentic tradition of that 
period does not exist. Not one of the 
later branches of the race remembers its 
original home, or has any stories to tell 
about its first forefathers. Accordingly, 
for the reconstruction of primitive Se- 
mitic life we are confined to inferences 
from later phenomena. 


1. The Hebrew traditions in Gen., 
chaps. 10-11.—At the close of the table 
of nations in Gen., chap. 10, J and P 
give parallel lists of the Semitic peoples 
that are in closer agreement than their 
lists are in the case of the sons of Japhet 
and the sons of Ham. The relation of 
the two narratives is exhibited in the 


following table: fs 
The sons of Shem... . .10: 21; II:10; 


cf. 22:20 10:22, 23,31 


Arpachshad........ 10: 24a II:12-13 
Shelah. ........... 24b 14-15 
25 16-17 
Joktan...... 26-30 

20-21 


2. The comparative method of research. 
—This method assumes that ideas or 
institutions which several branches of a 
race have in common must have been 
possessed by their original forefathers. 
All the Semites spoke languages akin 
to Hebrew and Arabic, and all migrated 
from the same center; therefore words, 
customs, and ideas which they have 
in common must be primitive Semitic. 
The three main forms of the comparative 
method are comparative philology, which 
from a study of existing Semitic lan- 
guages seeks to reconstruct the primi- 
tive dialect that underlies them all; 
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comparative ethnology, which from the 
institutions of the later branches of 
the Semitic race seeks to reconstruct the 
customs of their forefathers; and com- 
parative religion, which among the beliefs 
and rites of the later Semites recognizes 
those that are primitive. 

From these sources we gather the 
following conception of the life of the 
primitive Semites. 


B. The Original Home of the Semites 


There is general agreement that 
Arabia was the center from which the 
Semitic peoples radiated. This view 
is confirmed by several considerations: 
(1) The Semites are evenly distributed 
around this center. (2) Arabia is just 
the sort of region from which migration 
must take place. It has a vast area 
larger than the whole of the fertile terri- 
tory occupied by the Semites. It is 
capable of producing immense bodies of 
population, but for these it yields only 
a scanty sustenance. The majority of 
its inhabitants are nomads; and when 
pasture becomes scarce, the stronger 
tribes crowd the weaker to the wall, 
and compel them to seek new abodes. 
There is thus a constant tendency to 
overflow into the adjacent fertile regions. 
There is good evidence also that Arabia 
was once better watered than it is at 
present, and that there has been an 
ever-increasing aridity, as in our own 
Southwest (see Huntington, “The Cli- 
mate of Ancient Palestine,’ Bulletin 
of the American Geographical Society, 
XL, 1908, September-November). (3) 
Several migrations out of Arabia have 
occurred within historic times, notably 
in the Amorite migration about 2500 
B.c., in the Aramaean migration, about 


1500 B.C., and in the Arabian migration 
of the seventh century A.D., so that it is 
only natural to suppose that this process 
went on also in prehistoric times. (4) 
In language and in customs the Arabs 
of Central Arabia are the best modern 
representatives of the ancient Semites 
as they are disclosed to us by compara- 
tive philology and comparative eth- 
nology. It is natural to suppose that 
they have retained their primitive char- 
acteristics because they have remained 
in the original home. 


Cc. Physical Characteristics 
of Arabia 

The heart of the Semitic world is the 
peninsula of Arabia, from which Syria 
cannot be severed as a separate physical 
division. Its greatest length is 1,800 
miles, and its greatest breadth 1,200 
miles. It has an area of 1,500,000 
square miles, which is as great as that 
of India, or of the United States east of 
the Mississippi. 

It consists of a plateau of limestone 
overlaid with sandstone, that at the 
southwest corner attains an altitude of 
7,000 feet, and slopes gently in a north- 
easterly direction toward the Persian 
Gulf. This plateau is traversed by three 
mountain systems. The westernmost 
begins in Mount Lebanon, and extends 
down the east coast of the Mediterranean 
through the Sinaitic peninsula, and along 
the western coast of the Red Sea. East 
of this lies the parallel range that begins 
in the Anti-Lebanon, and continues east 
of the Jordan, and along the western 
coast of Arabia. The third mountain 
range is on the extreme eastern side of the 
peninsula inOman. It is a continuation 
of the chain that runs through Persia. 
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The prevailing winds of Arabia are 
from the west and, since these sweep 
over the arid region of the African 
Sahara, they bring no moisture with 
them. The Red Sea is so narrow that 
its evaporation supplies little additional 
humidity, and what little is received is 
precipitated almost immediately on the 
cold summits of the western coast-range 
and does not reach the interior of the 
peninsula. The only rain that ever 
falls in Central Arabia is a stray shower 
that once in three or four years finds its 
way in from the Persian Gulf. For its 
water supply this region is dependent 
upon the streams that in the winter flow 
eastward from the coast-range, and upon 
the springs that are fed by subterranean 
channels from the same source. 

The heart of Central Arabia is a chain 
of sandy deserts that begins in the Great 
Naffid in the north, continues through 
the Little Naffid in the center, and ends 
in the Roba el-Khali, or Dahn4, in the 
south. Through the action of the sun, 
wind, and rain, and the great changes 
of temperature between day and night, 
the sandstones of the western coast- 
range have been eroded, and have drifted 
eastward until they have formed vast 
dunes. Here the rocks are covered to 
the depth of hundreds of feet by the 
sand, and the waters that flow from the 
coast-range are buried beyond recovery. 
Life in this region is possible only where 
some physical accident has uncovered 
the limestone rock and has allowed 
water to come to the surface in the form 
of a spring. Several such oases exist 
along the western edge of the desert. 
The Great Naffid can be crossed only 
at the risk of life, and few Europe- 
ans have attempted the passage. The 


southern desert has never been entered 
by a European, and there is no report 
that its center has been crossed even 
by a native. It is the dryest, hottest 
region in the world, and its sandstorms 
make it a terror even to the Bedawin. 
There are rumors that it contains a few 
widely scattered oases inhabited by 
exceedingly wild tribes of Arabs. 

East of Anti-Lebanon and along the 
west coast from 21° to 28° N. Lat. there 
are immense lava overflows known in 
Arabia as harrah. These have prevented 
erosion of the sandstones, and have thus 
averted the formation of the sand deserts 
that occupy the rest of the interior of the 
peninsula. 

The regions known as el-Hémid, or 
“the steppe,” and Nejd, or “the high- 
land,” are dusty, limestone plains. Here 
the waters from the mountains do not 
sink so far beneath the surface but that 
they may be recovered in springs or in 
wells. Fertile spots are found along the 
WaAdy Taraba, the Wady Dawasir, the 
WaAdy Yabrin, and other valleys that 
descend from the western mountains. 
In these the date-palm will grow, and 
the ghatha, a shrub which reaches a height 
of fifteen feet and furnishes poles for 
tents and charcoal for cooking. Native 
to this region is the one-humped camel, 
without which the Bedawin could not 
exist. The ass, the fat-tailed sheep, 
and the black-haired goat are also 
indigenous, and have been domesticated 
from time immemorial. Horses are a 
comparatively recent importation. 

These steppes of Hamid and Nejd 
are the proper home of the Bedawin, or 
nomadic Arabs. Agriculture is for the 
most part impossible, and the scarcity of 
water compels the natives .to live in 
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tents and to move frequently with their 
flocks and herds to new wells and new 
pasture grounds. Only in a few favored 
spots is settled life possible. 


D. Racial Characteristics of the 
Semites 

This race is characterized by a dark 
complexion, thick, black, curly hair, a 
hooked nose, rather thickened at the 
base, and thick lips. The mental char- 
acteristics are intense subjectivity, lack 
of sustained logical thought, strong emo- 
tions, and a resoluteness of will that 
‘enables the Semites to endure bravely 
hardship and pain. In science, art, and 
philosophy they have done nothing 
important, but in religion they have 
been the leaders of mankind. Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, the 
three great religions of the world, have 
all arisen on Semitic ground. 

E. Languages 

than are the languages of the Aryan 
family. The relation is similar to that 
which exists between Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and the other 
descendants of Latin. 

On the basis of their languages the 
Semites may be divided into two main 


groups, the North Semites and the South 
Semites. The North Semites include: 
(x) the Babylonians and Assyrians; 
(2) the Aramaeans, or Syrians; (3) the 
Amorites and Canaanites, and their 
later representatives the Phoenicians; 
(4) the Hebrews. The South Semites 
include: (1) the Arabs of North Arabia; 
(2) the Minaeans, Sabaeans, and Kata- 
banians of South Arabia; (3) the 
Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, of East 
Africa. 


F. The Earliest Semitic Migrations 


1. The North Semites——Earlier than 
4000 B.C. the North Semites migrated 
from the Nejd into Northern and East- 
ern Arabia, and were thus separated 
from their kinsmen by the sandy 
deserts of the Great Naffiid and Little 
Naffid. In their new home they devel- 
oped the linguistic peculiarities that 
distinguished them from the South 
Semites. 

2. The South Semites.—Earlier than 
4000 B.C. another migration out of the 
Nejd occurred in a southerly direction. 
The southern portion of Arabia was 
occupied, the Red Sea was crossed, and 
a strong Semitic tone was given to the 
populations and the languages of East 
Africa and Egypt. 
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WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL? AN IRENICON 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology, Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, California 


Any fair-minded observer, ignorant of 
the history and present condition of the 
Christian church, upon reading the New 
Testament would say: “Here surely is 
a religion so simple, so vital, so rational, 
and so spiritual that its followers can 
have no possible occasion or excuse for 
quarreling or disfellowshipping one an- 
other.” Are we, then, Christians? 

One of our most familiar and beloved 
hymns has as its opening line: “Blest be 
the tie that binds.” What is that tie? 
Is it a doctrinal tie, or a sentimental tie? 
I venture to affirm that it is neither. It 

is a tie, the tie, rather—is it not ?—of 
Christian experience. 

What, then, is Christian experience? 
It is a spiritual experience, a personal 
experience. It is a belief—or a faith— 
and an emotion. But it is not a mere 
intellectual belief, nor a mere empty 
emotion. It is not something vague, but 
definite, intense, real. One knows very 
well when he has it and when he shares 
it. It is a life in his soul and thus a tie 
that binds him to others. In the 
strength and hope of it he takes up the 
task of winning himself and of making 
this a better world, and because of it he 
joins heart and hand with his fellow- 
Christian, that together they may take 
possession of the world for God in the 
name of Christ. For this, too, is a part 
of the experience. It is in some way 
bound up with a personal, spiritual Be- 
ing who is greater than the experience 


and from whom it comes. All this is 
very clear and real—at first. 

And then these convinced and united 
experients, these sharers of a new faith 
and a new life, begin todefine. Ah, then 
trouble begins. One says his experience 
means so and so; this is the doctrine and 
it involves these other doctrines; and 
another and another say: “Yes, so it is 
to us, so it must be.” But another says: 
“Tt does not look so to me; you must be 
wrong; this is the meaning, this the doc- 
trine.” 

Or, these sharers of a common experi- 
ence, finding that they need symbols and 
forms of worship and methods of organi- 
zation to maintain this inner life, insti- 
tute certain rites and lay down certain 
forms of government and discipline. 
And having different ideas and prefer- 
ences they begin to diverge, and as they 
become centered upon the externals 
rather than the reality that underlies 
them, differences lead to disagreement, 
separation, strife. 

And then one party begins to call an- 
other “heretics, schismatics, enemies of 
orthodoxy.” Thus division and sub- 
division occur. Sect creates sect, de- 
nomination creates denomination, party 
creates party. And here we are. It's 
an old story and a sad one. But the 
main question is: What are we going to 
do about it? | 

Well, the first thing to do is mani- 
festly to go back, or rather, to go down, 
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to the. fundamental reality itself and 
there to find again our one foundation, 
our common faith, our elemental tie that 
binds. How sure that foundation is, 
how unshakable, how imperishable, may 
God forgive us that we have forgotten— 
lost in the maze of our creeds, our the- 
ologies, and our polities! 

“But are there not many forms of 

istian experience?” one asks. Sure- 
ly, there are. As many and varied they 
are as the shades of light in the sunset 
sky, or the colorings in the petals of the 
rose. But each is a form of the one 
common experience, a manifestation of 
the one Spirit; just as each color con- 
sists of broken rays of the one light. 
The man of the sudden conversion may 
not say to him of the slow unfolding: 
“T have no need of you.” Nor may he 
of the gradual growth say to him of the 
swift surrender: “I have no need of 
you.” For we are all made to drink of 
one and the same Spirit. And when we 
go together to the same Fountain in 
prayer we learn the common source of 
our faith and our common brotherhood. 

Another objector arises. “Is not life, 
conduct, character,” he asks, “rather 
than experience, the more vital thing?” 
“What is the worth of an experience if 
conduct contradicts it?’ The question 
is certainly pertinent. One is reminded 
of the old negro in the prayer-meeting 
who, as the story goes, arose and said: 
“Bred’ren, I’se broken all de command- 
ments, but thank de Lord, I’se got my 
ligion still.” There is not much value 
in that kind of religious experience, it 
must be admitted. But that is hardly a 
typical working of Christian experience. 
If it were, Christianity wouldn’t have 
lasted long. Normal Christian experi- 


ence reveals itself in life. It issues in right 
conduct, as the flower passes into the 
fruit. Automatically? No. Nothing 
happens automatically in the spiritual 
realm. But faith nerves the will and 
braces the determination, and out of the 
purified heart flow pure deeds. Paul ex- 
pressed the secret of it all when he said: 
“Tf any man is in Christ he is a new crea- 
ture; old things are passed away, all 
things are become new.” ‘In Christ.” 
Can you analyze that? Can you define 
it? That’s experience, not theology. 
Out of that experience, life; in it, unity; 
after it, freedom. I see no way to a uni+ 
fied church, a revitalized Christianity, a 
convinced world, but this: the recovery 
and recognition of the one fundamental 
Christian experience, or, if you prefer, 
Christian faith—the two are practically 
the same—underlying all creeds, theolo- 
gies, cults, enterprises. 

But one thing is needful. Oh, all ye 
fierce warriors of the faith, Athanasians 
and Arians, Augustinians and Pelagians, 
Abelards and Bernards, Luthers and 
Zwinglis, Calvins and Servetuses, Re- 
formers and Remonstrants, Anglicans 
and Dissenters, Puritans and Quakers, 
Old School and New School, Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, but one thing is 
needful—faith, love, Christ in the soul, 
Christian experience. Every Christian 
knows what that reality is and what it 
means, though it can be defined about 
as accurately as life, or light, or elec- 
tricity, or anything else that is too real 
for definition. 

The trouble has come—has it not ?— 
from substituting something closely con- 
nected with this great uniting reality for 
the reality itself. The church, for in- 
stance, in which this experience occurs, 
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has been substituted for the experience; 
the Bible, with which the experience is 
linked, has been substituted for it; and 
often a doctrine about Christ, for Christ 
himself. It is perfectly natural and 
understandable that a medium or a defi- 
nition of a reality should thus be substi- 
tuted for the reality itself; but the result 
is confusion, trouble, dissension, disaster. 

‘Take, for example, the definition, or 
the dogma, of the deity of Jesus Christ. 
Many earnest Christians are saying to- 
day: ‘Unless you accept the deity of 
Jesus you cannot be a true, that is an 
evangelical, Christian.” Now I under- 
stand, I think, the intention of these 
brethren. It is to exalt Christ. No 
true Christian certainly can impugn that 
motive. But in doing so are they not 
really putting an intellectual affirmation 
about Christ in the place of Christ him- 
self? And if one does not accept the 
deity of Jesus, it means nothing to them 
what allegiance one may have for Christ, 
what love for him, what experience of 
fellowship with him. All that counts for 
nothing if one does not affirm the intel- 
lectual dogma of his deity. Is that 
reasonable? Is it right? Is it the 
mind of Christ ? 

Is it not a hasty assumption to claim 
that the New Testament teaches the 
deity of Jesus? Let us look into our 
New Testamerits once more with this 
question in mind. We find the first 
three Gospels speaking of him as the Son 
of God, Messiah, and Lord. We find 
Paul speaking of “God in Christ” and 
John saying, Word became flesh.” 
But no one says that Jesus was God. 
How could he, and be true to Jesus’ 
own assertion of dependence upon the 
Father ? 


One may well believe in the Deity who 
was im Jesus and who made him the 
divine Son of God. But to assert that 
Jesus was the Deity himself gives us, it 
seems to me, a strangely unreasonable 
and un-Christian idea of him. 

How, then, can those of us who regard 
this dogma of the deity of Jesus as con- 
trary to the teaching of Jesus himself, to 
the New Testament as a whole, and to 
the theology of the church, and those 
who regard it as scriptural, orthodox, and 
absolutely essential, have anything in 
common? Why, simply because neither 
this nor any dogma or interpretation of 
the nature of Jesus is fundamental. 
There is only one thing fundamental, I 
repeat, and that is to know and love and 
follow Christ. 

What then? Is theology of no ac- 
count? Is Christian doctrine valueless ? 
On the contrary, theology, which is the 
interpretation of Christian experience, is 
of the utmost value. It grows out of 
experience as the branch grows out of 
the stock and is as necessary to its life. 

Christian Experience might well ad- 
dress Christian Doctrine in the language 
of Christ in the Fourth Gospel to his dis- 
ciples: “I, Experience, am the Vine; ye, 
Doctrines, are the branches. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except 
it abide in the vine, so neither can ye 
except ye abide in me. If any doctrine 
abide not in me it is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered and men gather 
them and cast them into the fire and 
they are burned.” 

Precisely that has happened to a good 
many doctrines in our day. But when 
doctrine abides in experience, when it 
represents the life of the spirit express- 
ing itself in intellectual leaf and blossom 
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and fruit, it is needful and nourishing. 
Through it experience itself is enriched 
and advanced. 

Let me offer an illustration. The 
disciple who wrote our Fourth Gospel 
was “far ben,” as the Scotch would say, 
in his experience of Christ. He knew 
what it was to abide in the living Vine. 
He was also a student, a profound 
thinker. In the course of his study and 
reflection he had fallen in with a philo- 
sophical concept, current in his time, 
which is known as the Logos. With 
that profound philosophic conception he 
opened his interpretation of the person 
and life of his Lord in those calm, majes- 
tic words that take one to the very 
heart of the secret of all existence: “In 
the beginning was the Logos and the 
Logos was with God and the Logos was 
of God.” ‘Through him [not by him] 
were all things made. And the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father—full of grace and 
truth.” There is theology at its very best, 
reverent, deep, moving—theology satu- 
rated in experience and pervaded with 
the Spirit; and this luminous conception 
runs through all the wonderful chapters 
that follow. 

Yes, our ideas enter into our experi- 
ences and our experiences into our ideas. 
A new idea is often like a shaft of light 
thrown into a darkened room where we 
were dwelling in the midst of realities 
that we knew and felt and yet did not 
clearly see. In its light we see as well 
as touch divine things. 

Apply this to the Bible. Anyone 
who has lived at all responsively in the 
atmosphere of the Bible knows that it is 
a sacred and life-giving book, knows in- 


deed that it is inspired. As Professor 
George Mooar used to say: “The Bible 
is inspired because it is inspiring.”” And 
yet one may hold a theory of inspiration 
which stands in the way of his fullest 
appreciation of the largest meanings 
and deepest values of the Bible, a theory 
which reduces, or tends to reduce, all its 
sunlit peaks and shadowed valleys to one 
dead level. Such was my own concep- 
tion as a boy, and I diligently plowed 
through all the dreary chapters of Leviti- 
cus and Numbers, spending time which 
might a thousand times better have been 
spent upon the Psalms and the Gospels, 
because I supposed it was all a necessary 
part of one miraculously given revela- 
tion. I have since come to see that 
when one accepts the guidance of the 
Spirit in his own mind and soul he will 
come to understand that certain parts of 
the Bible are incomparably nobler than 
others, that it contains a progressive and 
not a static revelation and is a book of 
religion and not of science or casuistry 
or predictions. 

Upon the basis of an idea of inspira- 
tion wholly out of keeping with the 
spirit and teaching of the Bible itself, 
doctrines have been extracted from it 
which were never there. For instance, 
I for one am as certain that no such 
doctrine as the Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the Fall of Man in 
Adam as essential to faith is taught in 
the Bible as I am certain that the doc- 
trine that God is our Father and we his 
children is taught there. There is, to 
be sure, a Fall story in the Book of 
Genesis, full of suggestive truth, but no 
doctrine of the Fall. There is in the 
Epistle to the Romans a very striking 
parallel between a rabbinical doctrine 
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of the universality of the Fall and of 
Redemption in Christ. Paul was not 
teaching Adam, but Christ. If he were 
to come back today, he might well ask: 
“How did you manage to make so much 
of that doctrine of the Fall out of the 
letter I wrote to the Romans? That 
Fall doctrine was not mine; I simply 
took it to make more real the truth that 
I was teaching—the greatness and com- 
pleteness of Christ’s redemption.””* 

So, too, with the doctrine of Eternal 
Torment which at one time, not so long 
ago, was so much to the fore that it 
seemed to be the main Christian doc- 
trine; so that the old lady is said to have 
declared: “If you take away my belief 
in everlasting punishment, you take 
away all the religion I’ve got.” Thus, 
too, with the doctrine of a Personal 
Devil, of Fore-ordination, and other doc- 
trines. I am not speaking of these doc- 
trines to ridicule or to condemn them, 
but simply to point out that they are not 
fundamental. Indeed, I return to the 
statement with which I started, that it 
is not doctrine at all, whether old or new, 
that is fundamental, but faith. 

There are, it is true, certain simple, 
cardinal doctrines growing directly out of 
experience, such as the Fatherhood of 
God, the Redemptive Personality of 
Christ, the Life Immortal, upon which 
we all agree. It is upon these, next to 
faith itself, that we should throw our 
common emphasis. Upon less essential 
doctrines we should agree to differ. 

That is not saying, let me repeat, that 
it does not matter what we think about 
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doctrine. It does matter. It is of 
great concern, it seems to me, that for the 
sake of the honor of Christianity, for the 
sake of young and inquiring minds grow- 
ing up about us, we have the clearest, 
sanest, most reasonable theology pos- 
sible, a theology that reflects the best 
thought and the best knowledge of 
our time—while anchored fast to the 
fundamental realities of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But some things matter vastly more 
than others that matter much. And the 
thing that always matters most, and 
especially just now, is that all Chris- 
tians, New Theology and Old Theology, 
of every sect and denomination, stand 
together upon the one fundamental re- 
lation to Christ, where there is neither 
Old Theology nor New Theology, Ortho- 
dox nor Liberal, but Christ is all and 
in all. 

“Love,” says the great apostle, 
“beareth all things.” It should beable 
to bear doctrinal differences. An in- 
creasing number of us are, I think, de- 
termined that doctrinal differences shall 
not shut us away from our brethren. It 
is always possible to get the better of the 
man who tries to exclude you, if it is 
done in the spirit and manner of Edwin 
Markham’s recent lines: 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


It is no time to cherish misunder- 
standings and alienations and suspicions, 


If the champion of exactness wishes to press the point by asking: “Paul would not have 
used the doctrine of the Fall in Adam if he had not believed it, would he?” I would answer: 
“Very likely he did accept it, but that does not make it his doctrine. There is no reason to think 
he would ever have referred to it except as a means of enforcing his teaching concerning Christ.” 
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when the forces of materialism and in- 
differentism and immortality are flood- 
ing in upon us as they are today. When 
men and women are drifting from their 
moorings and out upon a sea of loneli- 
ness and despair, when young men and 
women are giving way to doubt and 
temptation, when foes of the Kingdom 
are pointing the finger at a disunited and 
ineffective church, it is no time to be 
bickering among ourselves over theo- 
logical and denominational differences. 

If there is any scorn or self-satisfaction 
in the hearts of us New Theology men, 


any hypercriticism, any failure to recog- 
nize the fundamental value of Christian 
experience, let us repent of it—lest we 
use our liberty as a cloak of bondage. 

And if there is any bitterness toward 
their brethren on the part of the defen- 
ders of orthodoxy, any ungenerous and 
un-Christlike doubt of their sincerity and 
loyalty to the faith, should it not be 
flung to Gehenna where it belongs ? 

Behold how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity— 
nay, how imperative, if we would be true 
to our faith in one Master! 


-AMORITE INFLUENCE IN THE RELIGION 
OF THE BIBLE’ 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Author of ‘Sociological Study of the Bible’’ 


For a number of years, biblical scholars have been impressed with the importance 
of anthropological, ethnological, and economic elements in the Old and New Testament 
history; and biblical interpretation has been steadily adjusting itself to a new perspec- 
tive. The newer insights are proving to be helpful to the church in the transitional 
period through which we are now passing. This paper emphasizes once more that 
scientific Bible-study is inherently constructive and positive, and that religious faith 


rests upon unshakable foundations. 


Historical scholars today are con- 
scious that there is no such thing as a 
pure, unmixed line of national descent. 
The conception of the “melting-pot,” 
about which we have heard so much 
lately, applies not only to the United 
States, but to other great nations of the 
world. While such peoples as the 
English, French, Germans, Romans, 


Greeks, Egyptians, Assyrians, etc., have 
all had national traditions and char- 
acteristics of their own, yet all these 
nations have been compounded from 
two or more racial stocks. The fact 
of cross-fertilization applies with tre- 
mendous force to the Hebrew people, 
and in ways which we are only now 


beginning to see. It has consequences 


tA paper read before the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, November 21, 1914. 
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of great significance for the religion of 
the Bible. It affects our idea of the 


place of this religion among the religions 
of the earth. It helps us to understand 
the forces that were actually at work 
in the formation of biblical teachings. 
And it throws new light upon the 
problems of the church at the present 
time. 

At the very outset, however, we are 
confronted by a vast misconception of 
Hebrew history, which meets us not 
only among our contemporaries, but 
in many parts of the Bible itself. Over 
against the great fact of the Hebrew 
melting-pot, we encounter the persuasion 
of the Hebrews themselves that their 
descent proceeded in a straight line of 
succession from the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the forefathers of the 
wilderness days. Most of the biblical 
authors think of Hebrew history as that 
of a closed corporation, continuous in 
its political and social integrity. They 
disregard the melting-pot, and speak 
of the Hebrew nation as if it had the 
continuity of an individual person. 
Thus, Jeremiah, looking back over the 
past and speaking in the name of 
Yahweh, says, “I have spoken unto 
you, rising up early and speaking; but 
ye have not hearkened unto me. I have 
also sent unto you all my servants 
the prophets, saying, Return ye now 
every man from his evil way, and amend 
your doings, and go not after other gods 
to serve them, and ye shall dwell in 
the land that I have given unto you and 
to your fathers; but ye have not heark- 
ened unto me” (Jer. 35:14, 15). 

It may, of course, be said that when 
we are looking at the history of the 
Hebrews in a homiletical way, as the 


prophets did, it is necessary to treat 
the national life in this fashion as a 
continuous thing. But while the work 
of the prophets was, indeed, homiletical, 
they took the common view because it 
was the only one they were capable of 
handling. It is hardly needful to remind 
ourselves that in the days of the 
prophets there were no scientific his- 
torians and sociologists. The great, 
creative prophets appealed, after all, 
to a stock of ideas and customs which 
they shared with many of their contem- 
poraries. Otherwise, they would have 
been wholly unintelligible. Amos repre- 
sents the popular view of the Hebrew 
nation when he says, on behalf of 
Yahweh: “Yet destroyed I the Amorite 
before them.....I destroyed his 
fruit from above and his roots from 
beneath. Also I brought you up out of 
the land of Egypt, and led you forty 
years in the wilderness to possess the 
land of the Amorite” (Amos 2:9-10). 
According to this view, the Amorites 
were destroyed, root and branch, at the 
time of the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
The same view is expressed in those 
familiar parts of the Book of Joshua 
upon which many of our Sunday-school 
lesson series are still based. “Joshua 
smote all the land. .. . . He left none 
remaining. .... He utterly destroyed 
all that breathed” (Josh. 10:40). . 

It is remarkable how this deep-rooted 
view, which appears alike in prophet 
and psalmist and chronicler and the 
masses of the Hebrew people, has made 
its way down the ages, dominating 
successively the ideas of Hebrews, Jews, 
and Christians. It blocks the progress 
of biblical interpretation in Sunday- 
school and church and seminary, clos- 
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ing the minds of the laity and making 
difficult the work of the professional 
investigator of the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, we find, in the 
Bible itself, the clearest evidence that 
the Israelites neither drove out nor 
exterminated the Amorites. It is not 
necessary to reproduce the long passages 
in the first chapter of Judges and else- 
where, showing that the Israelites did 
not effect a complete conquest of 
Canaan. The Books of Judges and 
Samuel show that the Hebrew nation 
was of double ancestry—lIsraelite and 
Amorite. Many of the biblical writers 
betray a consciousness that the Amorite 
question hangs fire. But these authors 
live at a very late period, far down the 
stream of national history. They re- 
view the troubled affairs of their ances- 
tors and vainly try to puzzle out a 
coherent story. Ezekiel says of Jeru- 
salem: “Thy birth and thy nativity 
are of the land of Canaan. The 
Amorite was thy father, and thy mother 
was a Hittite” (Ezek. 16:3). A late, 
redactional passage in Judges reads: 
“Ye shall not fear the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell” 
(Judg. 6:10). In First Samuel we read: 
“And there was peace between Israel 
and the Amorites” (I Sam. 7:14). In 
First Kings we find a late writer who 
declares: “Ahab did very abominably 
in following idols, according to all that 
the Amorites did” (I Kings 21:26). 
In Second Kings another late author 
sits in judgment as follows: “ Manasseh, 
king of Judah, hath done these abomina- 
tions, and hath done wickedly, above all 
that the Amorites did, that were before 
him” (II Kings 21:11). Again, one of 
the “Elohistic” writers in Genesis gives 


us the familiar passage wherein Yahweh 
says to Abraham: “Thou shalt go to 
thy fathers in peace. . . . . And in the 
fourth generation thy seed shall come 
hither again, for the iniquity of the Amo- 
rite is not yet full” (Gen. 15:15, 16). 
The biblical writers who spoke thus 
of the Amorites were belated philos- 
ophers. They undertook to explain 
matters. They rose to remark that 
their own proper ancestors, the Israelites, 
were very good people. The trouble 
was due to another race. The Hebrew 
nation was dragged down to ruin by 
the iniquity of the Amorite. This was, 
indeed, the first philosophy of history. 
The compilers of the Old Testament 
endeavored to explain the Hebrews by 
the Amorites; and they left the whole 
problem of biblical religion and history 
in the unsettled condition in which it 
has been transmitted to modern times. 
But while the compilers of Hebrew 
Scripture did not destroy the deep- 
rooted idea of national continuity in 
direct succession from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, their manipulation of the 
biblical text is a valuable item in the 
mass of evidence at our command. 
They did the best they could in view 
of their limitations; and they builded 
better than they knew in emphasizing 
the race question as a problem for the 
student of Hebrew history and literature. 
We now realize with increasing clear- 
ness the mixed ancestry of the Hebrew 
nation. There were, of course, other 
strains in Hebrew blood besides those 
of the Israelites and Amorites. But 
for practical purposes, these two factors 
are all that need be taken into account. 
Our present concern is to discover, if 
possible, the nature and extent of 
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Amorite influence in the religion of the 
Bible. As the space at our disposal 
is brief, we may touch only the more 
outstanding aspects of our theme. 

The leading thesis around which 
biblical scholarship now gravitates is 
that the doctrines and ideas found in the 
Bible are the products of “environ- 
ment.” That is to say, the teachings 
of the Bible grow up naturally out of 
Old and New Testament history. This 
way of stating the case is objected to in 
some quarters because it is wrongly 
supposed to read supernaturalism out 
of religion. As a matter of fact, instead 
of threatening the foundations of re- 
ligion, it conserves and builds up the 
biblical doctrine that God is at work 
on the field of history, conducting the 
universe forward along the lines of 
ineffable divine purpose, and using 
human experience to lift the mind and 
heart of man slowly up to himself. We 
cannot understand how God works 
within the terms of natural experience 
any more than we can comprehend how 
it is that our own personalities work 
through our bodies and move our muscles 
and change the outer world. The one 
is as much a mystery as the other.' 

The great process of religious develop- 
ment in the Bible comes into view as 
we study the social organizations lying 
at the basis of Hebrew history. The 
entrance of the Israelite clans into the 
hills of Canaan brought into close touch 
two races which had been living in 


different environments and following 
very different ways of life. 

The Israelite invaders represented 
the more primitive customs which rest 
back on existence in the wilderness, and 
which appear in the social arrangements 
of nomadic peoples, such as the desert 
Arabs of today and the American Indians 
before the coming of the English. The 
territory over which a wandering clan 
habitually roams, together with the 
natural resources upon which the clan 
depends for a living, is looked upon as 
the common possession of the clan group. 
There are no individual titles to the soil. 
There are no rich and no poor. The 
clan is a fighting machine which is 
subject to hostile collision with other 
wandering groups; and its integrity 
requires that all its members be kept 
in the best possible form. The condi- 
tions of nomadic life are thus calculated 
to breed that strong sense of justice and 
brotherhood which we find among all 
primitive peoples. In the Israelite clan, 
this brotherhood-justice and the whole 
mode of life which it involved were 
symbolized by the worship of Yahweh 
in its earlier, patriarchal simplicity. 
We can hardly emphasize too strongly 
that the Yahweh-cult was not primarily 
a doctrinal or metaphysical thing at 
all. Religion and life were one and the 
same. Or, as we should say now, 
church and state were united. The 
function of Yahweh, as the deity of 
nomadic folk, lay not in the sphere of 


See a statement of this position in the Biblical World (August, 1896, pp. 100, 101) by Professor 
George Adam Smith. Also his Yale Lectures for 1901, issued under the title, Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. See also the article entitled “The Old Testament and Vital 
Religion,” in the Biblical World (June, 1913, pp. 373, 381), by Professor J. M. Powis Smith. The 
reader may, in addition, refer to an article by the present writer in the American Journal of Theology 
(April, 1908), under the heading “‘ Professor Orr and Higher Criticism.” 
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abstract “attributes,” but in the warm, 
pulsating currents of human life, as the 
protector of the clan brotherhood and 
the patron of such morality as the 
people knew. 
_ On the other hand, the Amorites, 
who had lived in Canaan for many 
generations prior to the coming of the 
Israelites, followed another mode of 
existence. Standing at the crossroads 
of ancient oriental civilization, they were 
dominated by that commercial and 
capitalistic form of society which held 
sway in the powerful empires of Egypt 
and Babylon. Amorite government 
centered in walled cities which the 
Israelite invaders were unable to take. 
Like all permanently settled people, 
the Amorites held the soil under private, 
individual titles, which were subject to 
sale and exchange. They loaned money 
at interest on real estate security. They 
had a wealthy upper class and a poor 
lower class. Their laws recognized the 
institution of human slavery. Among 
them also, church and state, religion and 
life, were closely united. The gods of 
the Amorites were the local “Baals” of 
the various fortified cities. These gods 
represented the social system of Canaan. 
The name Baal itself has the sense of 
“proprietor” and “slave-holder.” All 
the important and solemn doings of life 
were transacted in the name of Baal. 
Swearing by this name signified recog- 
nition of the native Amorite customs. 
These two peoples—the nomadic 
and the settled—intermarried and slowly 
formed a new political grouping. But 
in spite of their outward unity, and 
notwithstanding the disappearance of 
the original Israelites and Amorites 
in the mass of the Hebrew people, the 


contrast of social usages that marked 
the parent races continued within the 
nation. The larger part of the people 
resided, not in and around the old forti- 
fied cities inherited from the Amorites, 
but out in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, 
and Gilead, where they followed a 
semi-nomadic way of life, remaining 
in touch with desert clans from the 
wilderness of Arabia. The obscure, 
underlying customs and usages of people 
are much more powerful than the forces 
which dictate political groupings. The 
latter operate superficially and move 
on the surface of human affairs. The 
former are more fundamental. Thus 
the worship of Yahweh and the Baals, 
representing widely contrasted customs, 
went on side by side within the structure 
of the new Hebrew nation under the 
protection of the same government. 
In some parts of the country, the 
Amorite term Baal was even applied 
to Yahweh himself. 

We could hardly expect to find that 
a people which came into being as did 
the Hebrews, at the point of contact 
between two such unlike races, would 
soon develop a characteristic national 
tradition. Nor can we be surprised at 
the long series of revolts against the 
central government which mark Hebrew 
history from the days of David up to that 
dark and bloody time when the dynasty 
of Omri and Ahab went down before 
the impetuous insurrection of Jehu. 
The people were being gradually en- 
gulfed in economic misery. To those 
who took the side of the masses, it 


‘ seemed as if the Hebrew kingdom were 


a disastrous failure. “‘They have set 
up kings, but not by me,” exclaims the 
prophet Hosea, in the name of Yahweh 
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(Hos. 8:4). And whether or not Samuel 
delivered the speech attributed to him 
in the eighth chapter of the first book 
that bears his name, the address con- 
denses the economic phase of Hebrew 
life: The best lands of the country came 
into possession of the ruling nobles, 
while the plain people were not only 
deprived of their property, but they 
were heavily taxed and reduced to 
slavery. The fusion of Israelites and 
Amorites produced a complicated social, 
ethical, and religious problem. Nobody 
in that age of the world was competent 
to solve it; and even the leaders and 
spokesmen of the people were very 
slow in formulating their message in the 
ways which are familiar to us in the 
pages of the Bible. . 

The earlier prophets appear to have 
been led astray by the popular tendency 
to apply the Amorite name Baal to 
Yahweh. They interpreted the sub- 
version of the ancient Israelite justice 
and brotherhood merely as a fracture 
of the primitive law of Yahweh, which 
dated back to the wilderness days, and 
not as a matter which raised the question 
of rival worships and competing moral 
codes inherited from the double ancestry 
of the Hebrew nation. It is to be 
noticed that even Elijah—the first 
characteristic prophet who looms in the 
Bible—confines his attention to the 
foreign Baal-worship imported from 
Sidon. The crime of King Ahab was 
not primarily the murder of the peasant 
Naboth; it was the attempted com- 
mercialization of real estate which 
Naboth and the peasant class held to 
be inalienable under the ancient custom 
of Yahweh. What we encounter in the 
first instance in this case is a conflict 


between the idea that the land can be 
sold and the contrary notion that the 
soil is not a proper object of trade 
(I Kings 21:2, 3). And it is to be 
noticed that the king’s purpose was 
consummated only through an appeal 
to the courts (21:8-13). We find here 
a clash of legal usages which the com- 
piler of the Books of Kings is not able 
to.interpret with sympathy and insight. 

The early Judean prophets, Amos, 
Micah, and Isaiah, continue to present 
the case merely as a wicked fracture 
of the law of brotherhood-justice which 
came down from the wilderness days. 
With them, it is pre-eminently a moral, 
and not a religious, problem. They 
do not raise the question of the local 
Baal-worship which the Hebrews in- 
herited from the Amorite side of their 
ancestry. This fact has hardly been 
emphasized in the modern interpretation 
of the early Judean school of prophecy. 

But the northern prophet Hosea 
gets a firmer grip on the situation when 
he insists that the Amorite name Baal 
shall no longer be applied to Yahweh. 
This was a distinct step in advance. 
He exhorts the people to cease calling 
Yahweh a Baal. He proclaims with 
passionate force the distinction between 
the Israelite Deity and the Gods that 
have come down from the former 
inhabitants of Canaan. He declares 
that it is not the Baals who give grain, 
and oil, and wine to the people, but 
Yahweh himself, even though the care- 
less masses know it not. 

Great as was the step from the early 
Judean school of prophecy to the 
Ephraimite Hosea, the latter prophet 
did little more than pave the way for 
the heroic Jeremiah, whose message 


brings together in a new combination the 
preaching of all the prophets who went 
before him. Jeremiah does not stop, 
after Hosea’s fashion, to emphasize the 
distinction between Yahweh and the 
Baals. He takes that for granted. 
In Jeremiah, the conflict between social 
usages inherited from both sides of the 
nation’s ancestry is at last viewed as a 
rivalry between Yahweh and the Baals. 
In the thought of this great prophet, 
“walking after other gods” becomes the 
figure for breaking Yahweh’s law of 
brotherhood-justice. Jeremiah seems to 
be thinking of some case like that of 
Ahab and Naboth when he says, in sub- 
stance: Their fathers forgat the name 
of Yahweh in Baal. They who touch 
the inheritance of the people are they 
that have taught the people to swear 
by Baal; and even as they pluck up 
the people and cast them off their land, 
so will Yahweh pluck up the entire 
nation and hurl it into captivity (Jer. 
12:14-17;_ 23:27). 

The old Amorite gods were the foil 
against which Hebrew prophecy at 
length delivered its whole weight in 
the battle for justice. The force which 
destroyed polytheism and enthroned 
monotheism in the religion of the Bible 
was the wrath of the plain people as it 
found expression through the prophets. 
Thus we see clearly that polytheism 
was the fortress of aristocracy and 
special economic privilege. It was this, 
more than anything else, that conferred 
vitality upon Amorite influence in 
Hebrew life. The victory of mono- 
theism was the first great triumph of 
democracy in the history of the world. 

But Amorite influence in the religion 
of the Bible has not been overcome by 
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monotheism alone. A new chapter in 
the history of this religion begins among 
the Jews who reorganized Hebrew 
nationality after the Babylonian exile. 
No longer a battle between the one and 
the many gods, the newer issue turns 
around the question how the One God 
is to be worshiped, whether by adherence 
to dogmatic theological belief or by a 
righteous life. In order to keep religion 
off the dangerous ground of morality, 
the great conservative forces in the 
Jewish, Roman, and Protestant churches 
have waged a long and powerful, but 
losing, fight for the claims of salvation 
by dogma. The religion of dogmatic 
belief now lies exhausted on the field, 
with the issue decided among all pro- 
gressive monotheists in favor of a 
righteous life in communion with God. 

Moreover, now that religion has been 
fairly brought to a center on the ground 
of morality, a new struggle is breaking 
out in our midst around the world- 
shaking question whether morality is to 
be interpreted from the individual or the 
social point of view. What does God 
really want when he demands “‘righteous- 
ness and justice’? Is it simply a mat- 
ter of narrow, “personal” rectitude? 
If it be, then, in truth, religion has 
no bearing on the great questions of 
social justice which now stir and grip the 
people. If individualism be the last 
word in salvation, then the church is 
a rock of defense for those conservative 
and reactionary forces which seek to 
turn the people’s attention away from 
great public issues. But if morality 
is more than a purely individual ques- 
tion, then it strikes at once into the 
legal and institutional framework of 
society. If the case is to be decided 
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in favor of the social gospel, as now 
seems inevitable, organized religion will 
not thereby stand committed to any 
special program of economic or political 
reform; but the church will cease to be 
the handmaid of a dreary and selfish 
individualism and will be not only a 
place of worship but a center for the 
discussion of civic righteousness; while 
the Scriptures will again become the 
symbol of a new popular awakening. 
We see more and more clearly, then, 
that the religion of the Bible is not a 
musty antiquity. It is a fresh, living 
organism of developing thought which 
covers the ages and unites the present 
with the past. Under various forms,- 
Amorite influence has been allied suc- 
cessively with polytheism, with dog- 
matism, and with individualism. We 
know that the process of evolution will 
go on as religious experience continues 
to unfold within the awakening church 
and the Spirit of God moves upon the 
face of history. The rapt vision of the 


Hebrew seer beheld the Divine Marcher 
coming up from the wilderness and 


the centuries: 


Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With dyed garments from Bozrah ? 

This that is glorious in his apparel, 
Marching in the greatness of his strength ? 


I that speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save. 


Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
And thy garments like him that treadeth 
the winevat ? 


I have trodden the winepress alone; 

And of the peoples there was no man 
with me. 

Yea, I trod them in mine anger, 

And trampled them in my wrath; 

And their lifeblood is sprinkled upon my 
garments, 

And I have stained all my raiment. 

For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 

And the year of my redeemed is come. 


THE AUTHORITY OF A RELIGIOUS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 
Aitkin, Minnesota 


Our attention has already been drawn 
to the fact (by J. B. Pratt in his Psy- 
chology of Religious Belief) that there are 
three stages through which people pass 
in the development of their religious be- 
liefs. The earliest of these is the stage 
of credulity. It belongs to child life and 


is there strongly in evidence. Credulity 
being one of children’s chief characteris- 
tics, it is not surprising that the child 
should accept its religious belief with the 
same credulous faith as it accepts every- 
thing else it is told. These beliefs it re- 
ceives without any serious misgivings. 
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It may occasionally ask a few questions, 
but whatever weak doubts may sporadi- 
cally be expressed are soon dispersed. 
For the child places implicit trust in its 
mother’s veracity and superior wisdom; 
it is sufficient that she says so. The 
child accepts its religious belief on her 
authority, for, passing through and be- 
longing to the stage of credulity, it is 
credulous in its attitude toward all 
things, religious teaching not excepted. 

When a child comes to its teens, how- 
ever, it is not quite so credulous. Doubts 
arise and take possession of its growing 
mind. The child begins to do a little 
thinking for itself and when it finds cer- 
tain facts, given to it on authority, hard 
to harmonize with experience the first 
signs of intellectual rebellion appear. 
The writer of The Promised Land tells of 
a disconcerting discovery she herself 
made asachild. She had been told that 
if she did a certain thing on the Sabbath 
blindness would befall her. Arriving at 
the critical age when the authority of 
elders is beginning to be doubted she 
decided on trying the experiment. To 
her utter astonishment nothing hap- 
pened. When such disclosures occur, 
the falsity of authority being viewed in 
the light of experience, there is invari- 
ably a revolt against authority of every 
description. Having been found false 
in one particular, how can authority be 
trusted in other matters, and, if untrue, 
why should it be binding? Experience, 
and doubts arising therefrom, does much 
toward developing the critical faculty. 
A fight for intellectual freedom begins. 
The stage of credulity has passed. Rev- 
erence for and obedience to authority 
are on the wane; a struggle for intellec- 


tual liberty has begun. 
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But the process in the development of 
our religious beliefs does not end there. 
Another stage is at length reached, viz., 
the stage of religious feeling. The teach- 
ing drilled into us in childhood is not so 
easily forgotten or suppressed. Was it 
not Cardinal Newman who said, “Give 
me the children till they reach their teens 
and you can do with them what you like 
after that”? “It has taken me a life- 
time,” remarked an elderly lady in the 
present writer’s hearing a short time ago, 
“to unlearn what I learned as a child.” 
Some of the teachings of our childhood 
days are “the ghosts that will not down”; 
they persist in haunting us throughout 
our remaining days. The critical period 
does not destroy religious beliefs though 
it may change them almost beyond rec- 
ognition. The reasoning of the adoles- 
cent age does not uproot them. As we 
emerge into mature life we find the reli- 
gious beliefs of an earlier age reappearing 
in the form of religious feelings—feelings 
which no reasoning can destroy—feelings 
which may not be unreasonable but are 
for the most part supra-reasonable. 

And what takes place in the develop- 
ment of religious belief in the individual 
has also taken place in the development 
of the religious faith of Christianity. 
The history of the Christian church in 
the Western world bears evidence of hav- 
ing passed through these three distinct 
stages of religious belief. Up to the six- 
teenth century the church was the sole | 
recognized authority of religious life. 
The Christian world was passing through 
its stage of credulity. Its adolescent 
period had not yet arrived. Men ac- 
cepted their religious beliefs at the hands, 
and on the authority, of the church. 
The age of critical inquiry had not yet 
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come. True, there were exceptions, for 
no movement is the result of the hour. 
The widespread intellectual revolt against 
the abusive authority of the Roman 
church during the sixteenth century had 
had many-precursors. Individuals had 
not failed to express their misgivings nor 
had there been lacking numerous small 
groups who had protested against the 
misused power of papal authority. 
Nevertheless, it is not till we reach the 
Reformation period that we find free 
exercise of the critical faculty. The 
second stage in the development of reli- 
gious belief had been reached. A struggle 
for untrammeled intellectual freedom 
was in process. There was a general re- 
volt against ecclesiastical control; the 
authority of the church was defied. In 
effect the leaders of the Reformation 
said, “Up till now our goodness has been 
of necessity and not of free will. Hence- 
forth what goodness we may assert shall 
be subject only to our private judgment 
in so far as that judgment harmonizes 
with the Scriptures. What authority 
we do recognize will be that of the Bible 
because it appeals to our reasons as 
being truer and more reliable than papal 
authority.”” And with what results was 
that declaration followed? All manner 
of intellectual misgivings arose which 
divided the protesting ranks into a 
thousand and one petty parties. Prot- 
estantism had been born out of a revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority and out 
of a desire for intellectual freedom. Once 
this liberation occurred, all manner of 
doubts were born and disseminated. An 
age of skepticism set in. The rationalism 
of the eighteenth was followed by the 
materialism of the nineteenth century. 
The critical spirit with its doubts and 


unbeliefs—characteristic of all adoles- 
cence—was here in evidence; skepticism 
was the order of the day. 

But in the development of its religious 
beliefs, the Western world had not as yet 
reached its final stage. As in the case 


. of the individual, the age of intellectual 


misgivings was followed by that of reli- 
gious feeling. For is it not true that 
while the age of materialism has gone (a 
truism never seriously questioned in this 
day) religious feeling is today much alive 
in the heart of our Western life? That 
which had been taught during the child- 
hood years of Western civilization intel- 
lectual misgivings failed to destroy. Our 
religious beliefs were too well grounded 
for that. Benjamin Kidd very vividly 
presents to his readers in his Social Evo- 
lution the validity of this fact. Conceiv- 
ing a person from another planet coming 
to earth and studying the Christian reli- 
gion, such a person being free from all 
preconceived ideas regarding the subject 
in hand, he gives it as his opinion that, 
among the many strange discoveries he 
would make from his investigation of 
the religious phenomena of our Western 


civilization, not the least would be the . 


bitter struggle that has existed between 
science and religion during modern 
times. This is what he would find: 


Everywhere he would find him [the 
Christian], clinging with the most extraor- 
dinary persistence to ideas and ideals which 
regulated his life under the influence of these 
religions, and ruthlessly punishing all those 
who endeavoured to convince him that these 
conceptions were without foundation in 


fact. At many periods in human history ~ 


also, he would have to observe that the 
opinion had been entertained by a consider- 
able number of persons, that a point had at 
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length been reached at which it was only a 
question of time until human reason finally 
dispelled the belief in those unseen powers 
which man held in control over himself. 
But he would find this anticipation never 
realized. Dislodged from one position, the 
human mind, he would observe, had only 
taken up another of the same kind which it 
continued once more to hold with the same 
unreasoning, dogged and desperate persist- 
ence. 


Yes, as a civilization we have passed 
through our adolescent period of intel- 
lectual misgivings and emerged into our 
maturity with our religious beliefs un- 
destroyed. Only instead of their taking 
the form of implicit credulity or inflex- 
ible convictions grounded in reasoning, 
they have survived in the form of a 
strong religious feeling secure in the 
heart of Christendom. Our own age is 
evidence of the fact that man is “incur- 
ably religious.” 

But the tendency of mankind has 
always been, and still is, to recognize 
authority of some kind for its guidance. 
We may even say it is one of man’s 
peculiar weaknesses. When he makes 
assertions he invariably—save the excep- 
tionably strong-minded or egotistical 
person—loves to be able to back up his 
statements by referring to some recog- 
nized authority. And it is similarly true 
of his actions; he loves to refer to some 
precedent in justification of his deeds. 
A lawyer seeks to strengthen his argu- 
ment by citing the largest possible num- 
ber of cases tried at higher tribunals. 
Even the founders of our nation, after 
having fought at tremendous sacrifice for 
liberty, turned, in making their national 
constitution, to older institutions for 
guidance. Man feels his positions to 


be all the more secure and valid when 
recognized authority is behind them. 

What then shall we say of religious 
feeling as representing the stage at which 
we have arrived in the development of 
religious belief? Does it acknowledge 
any authority or has religious life no 
longer need of any authoritative power 
to spur it on to action? Or is religious 
consciousness sufficiently strong to be 
an authority unto itself? 

It is not true to say that at the Refor- 
mation all external authority was aban- 
doned. While the right of intellectual 
freedom was claimed in the use of private 
judgment, liberty was curtailed by ac- 
knowledging the external and supreme 
authority of the Scriptures; for conduct 
it was the recognized “rule of faith.” 
All that occurred at the Reformation 
was for its leaders to substitute one exter- 
nal authority for another—a change 
which, however, was preferred because 
it appealed to reason as being more trust- 
worthy and true. But during recent 
years the authority of the Scriptures has 
been considerably weakened. Since the 
rise of the modern methods of biblical 
criticism the faith of Protestant people 
has been tremendously shaken in the Old 
Book as worthy of implicit trust in mat- 
ters of conduct. The numerous and 
varied opinions of biblical scholars have 
appeared so confusing and conflicting to. 
those untrained in the modern methods 
of biblical approach that they have 
found it difficult to determine what or 
what not to accept of the Bible as 
authoritative and binding. Conse- 
quently religious belief has been thrown 
back very largely upon religious feeling 
as its sole source of authority. We find, 
therefore, that we have at the present 
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time four distinct classes of Christian 
believers. There are those who still ac- 
cept the external authority of the church. 
Obviously, we refer to Roman Catholic 
communicants whose religious beliefs 
rest entirely on ecclesiastical authority. 
Then we have those who take the exter- 
nal authority of the Scriptures as their 
“rule of faith,” the religious beliefs of 
numerous Protestant people still being 
determined by biblical teachings exclu- 
sively. These acknowledge no authority 
for the guidance of their religious life 
other than the Word of God. A third 
class is found in those comparatively few 
Christians who try to regulate what they 
believe by the internal authority of per- 
sonal and accumulated reasoning. They 
eliminate from their religious beliefs all 
that cannot be made to harmonize with 
reason. They persistently stand for the 
right of private judgment. What they 
believe is accepted on the external 
authority of neither church nor Scrip- 
ture. They put the dogmas of the 
church and the doctrines of scholars to 
the test of mental criticism, rejecting or 
accepting them just as they appeal or 
fail to appeal to their common-sense. 
This class of believers is an almost negli- 
gible minority. The life and beliefs of 
the majority of Protestant people rest 
solely on religious consciousness. And 
it is not surprising that it should be so. 
At the Reformation, Protestants repu- 
diated once and forever the external 
authority of the church. While for a 
time the authority of the Scriptures was 
held to be binding, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that its power to dictate to 
the Protestant conscience has decidedly 
weakened during recent years. Nor 
have we far to look for its causes. So 


numerous have been the sects and doc- 
trines resulting from a literal interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures that experience has 
been led to doubt the trustworthiness of 
the Bible as a guide to religious belief. 
When we add to this the great variety 
of interpretations given to once unques- 
tioned passages—interpretations which 
have been far from generally accepted 
and have not infrequently resulted in 
bitter controversies—we can at least par- 
tially understand why the authority of 
Scripture has lost some of that peremp- 
tory power exercised by it at an earlier 
age in the regulation of Christian faith 
and conduct. On the other hand, reason 
has been found so fickle and reasonings 
so multifarious and diverse that by most 
Christians it has been rejected as too 
unstable for its conclusions to be ac- 
cepted as binding. Consequently the 
bulk of present-day Protestants are 
thrown back upon religious conscious- 
ness as the only source of authority for 
religious beliefs and activities. And 
what are the results as evidenced? Has 
religious consciousness proved suffi- 
ciently strong to be an authority unto 
itself? Protestant people have de- 
manded the right of perfect freedom to 
follow their religious convictions unhar- 
assed by an external interference. They 
have repudiated that goodness which is 
of necessity and have claimed for them- 
selves a goodness characterized by the 
liberty of free will. But what is the 
nature and extent of goodness that rests 
on such a basis? What says experience ? 
How many children would attend school 
if it were a matter of personal choice 
rather than being compulsory? How 
much money would enter our city, 
county, state, and national treasuries 
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were it left to the free will of individual 
taxpayers? How much more lawless- 
ness, immorality, and vice would exist 
than does exist were there no state laws ? 
How much lower would be the standard 
of private conduct were the pressure and 
authority of public opinion removed ? 
How much of our goodness is of free will 
and how much of necessity? As viewed 
in the light of voluntary conduct we are 
able to see the greatness of the problem 
Protestantism is facing. Not that the 
the difficulties and perils involved are 
peculiar to the Protestant church. For 
it is a problem every voluntary move- 
ment has to meet. Social, industrial, 
and political leaders are similarly ham- 
pered by the lethargy of the respective 
people they are seeking to guide. Wher- 
ever you have voluntarily organized life 
it is always questionable whether the 
particular social, industrial, or patriotic 
consciousness is sufficiently strong to 
respond to the claims laid upon its mem- 
bers. Where external authority is en- 
tirely absent and goodness is placed upon 
the sole basis of free will there is always 
the danger of an excessive claim to 
liberty threatening the very life of its 
own organization, consciousness proving 
too weak to be authoritative unto itself. 
This is one of the present-day perils of 
Protestantism. Protestants have repu- 
diated all external interference. They 
have claimed the right of full and perfect 
liberty; but it is very questionable 
whether or not the religious conscious- 
ness of the Protestant church is strong 
enough to insure for the future that 
which reasonably should be expected of 
it. Has not its very claim to liberty 
been the pretext under which all manner 
of license has been indulged, which leads 


one to wonder whether the Protestant 
consciousness is sufficiently developed 
to warrant freedom from all external 
authority? It is, indeed, a serious 
question whether at the present stage 
of its development the religious con- 
sciousness of Protestantism has sufficient 
strength to rise voluntarily to the de- 
mands made of it; whether in the days 
to come it will be able to meet the ex- 
pectation of the world, and be equal to 
those responsibilities upon which its 
very existence hangs. 

Any conclusion arrived at regarding 
these questions must necessarily take 
into account the part religious conscious- 
ness has played, and is playing, in the 
regulation of Christian activities; for it 
is on the facts of the present that we 
must build our hopes for the future. 
Nor is the testimony wholly discour- 
aging, though it is not all that could be 
desired. Limitation of space forbids an 
attempt to account for all evidence that 
might be produced; mention of three 
phases, and those but briefly, must 
suffice. 

Personal conduct has not wholly been 
left untouched and uninfluenced by the 
religious consciousness of our age. 
Neither does it seem to have suffered to 
any alarming extent by discarding the 
external authority of ecclesiasticism. 
The private conduct of the average Prot- 
estant Christian will stand favorable 
comparison with that of the average 
Roman Catholic. The Protestants’ rele- 
gation of papal authority does not appear 
to have caused irreparable loss in matters 
relative to Christian living. Yet while 
the growing religious consciousness has 
constantly been raising the standard of 
Christian ethics, nevertheless there re- 
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mains much to be desired. Tremendous 
disparity continues between religious 
profession and living. Protestants have 
either persistently ignored the authority 
of religious consciousness in matters of 
personal conduct or religious conscious- 
ness has not proved sufficiently strong to 
be authoritative and for its dictates to 
be recognized as peremptory. After the 
elapse of nearly twenty centuries we find 
the principles of the Nazarene but faintly 
translated into human action. Reli- 
gious consciousness, while it has insisted 
on the maintenance of a true and un- 
broken relationship between God and 
man, has very largely failed in causing a 
Christlike relationship to be recognized 
and maintained among men in their rela- 
tions to each other. In commercial, in- 
dustrial, political, and social life the 
authority of a religious consciousness 
does not appear to be very strong, nor 
its dictates to be very widely accepted. 
Nevertheless its acclamations are more 
clearly heard today than ever before, 
and an ever-growing attention is being 
given to its commands with the passing 
of the days. No one will gainsay that 
in matters of personal conduct, which 
relate to the larger social life of which 
the unit is a part, the authority of a re- 
ligious consciousness is being more keenly 
felt and increasingly obeyed. 

And what is true of private is equally 
true of collective religious conduct. 
While the religious life of Protestantism, 
viewed as an aggregation, compares 
favorably with the life of those religious 
bodies recognizing ecclesiastical author- 
ity—and the loss, if any, accruing from 
the discarding of papal dictatorship, does 
not appear serious—there is much to be 
desired of Protestant consciousness by 


way of united effort. The aggregate re- 
ligious consciousness of Protestantism, as 
in the case of individual consciousness, 
apparently proves too frail to provide 
for itself an authority whose laws would 
be universally accepted as inviolable. 
In facing public evils the religious con- 
sciousness of the Protestant church has 
invariably failed to procure the united 
effort required. Ever and anon there 
has been a call for undivided support in 
attacking the wrongs of society. Social 
injustices, political corruptions, and in- 
dustrial iniquities have called for the 
united aggressive action of the church to 
abolish them. The worth of such action 
religious leaders have not failed to rec- 
ognize and have intermittently ap- 
pealed to the Protestant conscience and 
consciousness for single action. In no 
given instance has a universally united 
effort been made in response to their 
appeals. In matters demanding collect- 
ive action the religious consciousness 
of Protestantism has proved ineffective. 
Evidently it remains too weak, where 
undivided effort is required, to be an 
authority unto itself. . 

In their attitude toward the organized 
life of which they are a part, however, 
Protestants do not compare so favorably 
with those who still continue to recog- 
nize the external authority of the church. 
Here the authority of religious conscious- 
ness appears painfully incompetent. 
And it is precisely at this point that one 
of the gravest perils of Protestantism is 
to be found. Organized religion, as 
found in the Protestant churches, has 
been characterized by a laxity of loyaiiy. 
The religious consciousness of Protestant 
people has proved very deficient for pro- 
viding an authority sufficient to assure 
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unswerving fidelity to the various 
branches of its organized activities. The 
respective loyalty of the two great 
branches of the Western Christian 
church toward their separate religious 
organizations will scarcely bear compari- 
son. The facts are almost too obvious 
for mention. One need only instance 
the effort, and often sacrificial effort, 
made by numerous Roman Catholic 
people to attend early Sunday morning 
mass, as compared with the indifference 
of Protestants toward maintaining the 
Sabbath-day services where inconven- 
ience or self-denial is required by 
attendance to put beyond doubt the 
intended meaning. But we are told 
the goodness of Catholicism is of neces- 
sity and therefore of little value, while 
the goodness of Protestant people is of 
the greatest value because voluntarily 
performed, even though its quantity is 
less. Lack of loyalty is never justi- 
fiable, and one of the most serious 
questions that the organized life of 
Protestantism has to meet is whether 
the authority of its religious conscious- 
ness is sufficiently strong to guarantee 
its future existence as a healthy, pro- 
gressive, and aggressive organization. 
Of course it all depends on whether 
Protestantism believes its organized life 
as represented by the churches is worth 
preserving or not. If the churches are 
conceived as no longer necessary as a 
medium through which Protestant vi- 
tality may find expression, then loyalty 
to them is no longer required. But if 
Protestant conviction decides in favor 
of the churches as essential to the preser- 
vation of Protestantism, then it becomes 
a vital question. The continuance of 
church organization being considered not 


only necessary but essential for the 
preservation of Protestant principles in 
this age, loyalty should not merely be 
expected but demanded of religious 
consciousness. For Protestantism is 
never secure, nor can it ever be, till it 
recognizes an authority equally as bind- 
ing as the external authority of the 
Roman Catholic church is for its own 
communicants—an authority which is 
not of necessity but of free will, being 
voluntarily accepted by every child of 
its faith. The only possible authority 
Protestantism can accept being that of 
its own religious consciousness, if con- 
sciousness is too weak to be an authority 
unto itself, then great is its peril. And 
that that danger exists there is no 
denying, for the evidence clearly testi- 
fies to the fact that Protestants either do 
not recognize as imperative the dictates 
of their own religious consciousness in 
their attitudes toward the organized 
church, or else that consciousness is too 
impotent to be felt. Protestantism’s 
claim to liberty has caused its adherents 
to degenerate into a set of religious 
anarchists who accept little as binding 
upon them. Few duties or responsi- 
bilities are taken seriously or as compul- 
sory. Obligations can be shirked, and 
who has the right to interfere? Mem- 
bership may be continued even though 
the smallest possible interest is taken 
in the working of the various branches 
of the church’s organized life. Official 
duties may be thrown aside because of 
some petty grievance without the least 
thought of disloyalty having been prac- 
ticed. Here is wherein lies one of the 
great perils of Protestantism. The lack 
of recognized authority in the governing 
of its various activities menaces its very 
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existence. Numerous professing Pro- 
testants claim for themselves a liberty 
which they would not for one moment 
tolerate outside of the church. Such 
license exercised in the social and moral 
sphere would immediately be viewed 
as anarchy and attacked as dangerous 
to public safety. They fail to recognize 
the peril of the same spirit when it is 
present in the religious life of the church. 
But until we come to accept the author- 
ity of religious consciousness as invio- 
lably binding, Protestantism is far from 
being secure nor is its future assured. 

In those words of Jesus, as a lad of 
twelve, in answer to his. parents, who 
inquired of him why he had caused them 
so much sorrowful anxiety by remaining 
behind in Jerusalem, we have the key 
to his whole career and a fine example 
of fidelity to the authority of religious 
consciousness. “‘Wist ye not,” he re- 
plied, “that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” It is in those words “I 
must” that we have the secret of his 
conduct. Jesus, as far as we know, 
never felt himself to be under any 
external ecclesiastical obligation. He 
bowed to no priestly authority. He 
was under no compulsion from without. 
His goodness was entirely that of free 
will. And yet, he was bound to an 
authority more binding than the com- 
mand of any priest or church. Within 
his own soul was heard clear and loud 
that divine imperative “I must”—the 
authority of a fully developed religious 
consciousness—which he never failed 
to obey. 

We have Paul writing to the Corin- 
thian church, “Of the Jews five times 
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received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have I been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, 
in perils of robbers, in perils of mine own 
race, in perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils in the city, in perils of the wilder- 
ness .... in weariness and painful- 
ness; in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.” ‘You were a fool, Paul. 
If that was the kind of treatment you 
received and those were the things you 
suffered and endured for the gospel’s 
sake, why didn’t you give it up?” 
“Give it up, did you say, give it up? 
Ah! how often I should have liked to 
give it up, but I couldn’t, for the love of 
Christ constrained me.” Yes, this is 
the nature of the authority we must 
recognize, feel, and obey, even the 
authority of a strong, fully developed 
religious consciousness. “For this is 
the covenant I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord: I will put my laws into their mind, 
and on their heart also will I write 
them.” Within our own souls must be 
heard the voice of the divine imperative 
speaking forth those dictates which shall 
be more authoritative and binding than 
the external authority of either church 
or priest. For only a recognition of, 
and loyalty to, the authority of a strong 
religious consciousness is able to trans- 
form private and collective religious 
conduct, raising the standards of re- 
ligious living ever nearer to the standard 
of our Lord, and is able to insure the 
future life of the Protestant church. 
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It is with profound sorrow that we have to announce the death of PROFESSOR 
HENDERSON. He died broken down by his devotion to the cause of the unemployed. 
We are, however, glad to say that the course, “The Duty of the Church in Relation 
to the Struggling Classes,” will be continued by ProFessor ALLAN HOoBEN of the 
University of Chicago. PRro¥EssoR HoBEN is one of the best-known workers in the 
field of social service. He has been field secretary of the Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago, is president of the Hyde Park Center, Chicago, is author of “THE MINISTER 
AND THE Boy,” as well as of many articles dealing with social matters.' Those who have 
been following this course of studies need have no apprehensions as to the character and 
value of the succeeding studies. 


Part Iii. Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature, Extent, 
and Causes 


REQUIRED READING Thomas D. Eliot, The Juvenile Court and the 

C. R. Henderson, Dependent, Defective and | Community. New York: Macmillan, 

Delinquent Classes, Part IV. 1914. (A critical review of the function 

Thomas Travis, The Young Malefactor* and present status of juvenile courts in 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. the United States.) 

Hastings H. Hart, Preventive Treatment of 

COLLATERAL READING Neglected Children. New York: Russell 


Breckinridge and Abbott, The Delinquent Sage Foundation, 1910. (Part I, “Insti- 
Child and the Home. New York: Russell tutions for Delinquent Children,” and 
Sage Foundation, 1912. Part V, “The Placing-out System.’’) 

W. Douglas Morrison, Juvenile Offenders. Flexner and Baldwin, Juvenile Courts and 
New York: Appleton, 1897. (Treats of Probation. New York: Century Co., rors. 
conditions in Great Britain and has not Ruth S. True, Boyhood and Lawlessness and - 
been brought up to date.) the Neglected Girl. New York: Russell 

C. R. Henderson, Preventive Agencies and Sage Foundation, 1915. (A minute de- 
Methods, chaps. i, ii, vii, and especially scription of conditions contributing to 
viii. New York: Russell Sage Founda- juvenile delinquency in New York’s West 
tion, 1910. Side.) 
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Louise De Koven Bowen, Safeguards for 
City Youth at Work and at Play. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. (Very valuable 
in its descriptions of unfavorable con- 
ditions in Chicago and of methods which 
were successfully used in amelioration 
and reform.) 

William Healy, The Individual Delinquent. 
Boston: Little, Brown .& Co., 1915. (A 
close scientific study; very valuable in its 
elaboration of the psychopathic clinic.) 

Allan Hoben, The Minister and the Boy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1913. (Preventive and construct- 
ive method from the minister’s point of 
view. See also article on “The Church 
and Child Protection,” Biblical World, 
March, 1913.) 

The remaining studies of this course 
will center about the very important 
problem of juvenile delinquency. With 
the child in our midst we shall see the 
humane aspect of every problem of the 
struggling classes; and, measured by 
the standards of Jesus, we shall try to 
show in what degree modern society 
“offends these little ones.”” What is 
more important, we shall hope to indi- 
cate how the church may perform her 
duty in the light of this need and in 
loving obedience to the Christ. 

Study III will consider the scope and 
nature of the problem and some causes 
of juvenile delinquency. Study IV will 
take up court treatment and reformatory 
institutions; and in Study V voluntary 
associations and church co-operation will 
be treated. 


1. Scope and Nature of the Problem 
Definition of delinquent.—Hurd, Re- 
vised Statutes of Illinois, chap. xxiii, 
§ 1609: 
Any male child who, while under the 
age of seventeen years, or any female child 


who, while under the age of eighteen years, 
violates any law of the state; or is incorri- 
gible, or knowingly associates with thieves, 
vicious or immoral persons; or without just 
cause and without the consent of its parents, 
guardian, or custodian, absents itself from 
its home or place of abode; or is growing 
up in idleness or crime; or knowingly fre- 
quents a house of ill repute; or knowingly 
frequents any policy shop or place where any 
gambling device is operated; or frequents 
any saloon or dram shop where intoxicating 
liquors are sold; or patronizes or visits any 
public poolroom or bucket shop; or wanders 
about the street in the night time without 
being on any lawful business or lawful occu- 
pation; or habitually wanders about any 
railroad yards or tracks, or jumps or at- 
tempts to jump on any moving train; or 
enters into any car or engine without lawful 
authority; or uses vile, obscene, vulgar, 
profane, or indecent language in any public 
place or about any schoolhouse; or is guilty 
of indecent or lascivious conduct. 


Object of law.—Notice how this extract 
from the law of April, 1899, establishing 
the first juvenile court in the United 
States defines delinquency in very broad 
terms. The object of this inclusive 
definition, no doubt, was to insure to the 
state the maximum right to dispute the 
old doctrine of the absolute parental 
ownership of children and to enforce 
the rights of the child to moral pro- 
tection, and the rights of the state 
to safeguard its future citizens. 

Amount of delinquency.—However, 
the scope of delinquency as thus defined 
would include all boys at some time and 
in some degree, while most girls, perhaps, 
would not be found within the area of 
conduct defined. What actually hap- 
pens is that about 20 per cent of all 
boys in our larger cities come into con- 
flict with the law, while about one-fifth 
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as many girls appear in court as delin- 
quents. This is not an index of the 


_ absolute delinquency of a community, 


for, with few exceptions, only the chil- 
dren of the poor, the ignorant, and the 
foreign-born are thus taken in hand 
by the law. The statistics of the Cook 


County Juvenile Court for the ten-year 


- period, 1899-1909, show 11,413 cases of 


boys and 2,770 cases of girls treated. 
This ratio probably holds true for the 
whole country with a marked tendency 
among girls to increase their percentage. 

Leading forms of delinquency.—As to 
the nature of offenses, some 80 per cent 
of the boys will be charged with offenses 
against property—usually stealing in 
some form; and an equal percentage of 
girls will be charged with incorrigibility 
and immorality. These facts should be 
studied in the light of biological differ- 
ences, home training, play radius, group 
life, etc. 


2. Some Causes of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Physical defect—Here much has been 
made of hereditary degeneracy of the 
nervous system producing epilepsy— 
especially dangerous in its veiled forms, 
and all types of subnormals from the 
idiot up to the moron and, in some cases, 
the retarded child. Among first offend- 
ers, however, taint of this sort will not 
show a high percentage. It is among the 
repeaters that these ineradicable factors 
most appear. It becomes essential that 
all such cases be detected and removed 
from general society for specialized treat- 
ment and care and for society’s physical 
and moral safety. 

Other forms of minor physical defect 
are fruitful causes of delinquency when 
undetected and uncured. Defective 


sight or hearing, causing a child to 
appear stupid in school, to lose grade and 
therefore interest and social pride, to 
play truant, run with gangs, and live 
in fear of both school and home, operates 
in this way. So also of defective teeth 
which harbor germs causing frequent 
illness, devitalizing the child and debar- 
ring him from happy and normal progress 
with his natural group; and adenoids 
which induce stupidity, irritability, and 
lack of power to resist suggestion: 

In this connection consider the neces- 
sity of adequate physical examination in 
schools and of a public policy to protect 
the health and to develop the joyous 
vigor of children. 

Home conditions.—The delinquency 
problem centers here. Consider the 
effect upon the children of the loss or 
incapacity of father or mother or of both; 
the cost of parental ignorance, indif- 
ference, immorality; the problem of 
estrangement between foreign-born par- 
ents and American-reared children; 
disagreements over wages of minors at 
work; poverty entailing domestic and 
social incompetence in the home; the 
introduction of roomers and boarders to 
eke out a living; the child’s disposses- 
sion from permanent rights and loyalties 
which should attach to the home; the 
crushing and saloon-ridden environ- 
ment in which the delinquency- 
producing homes are forcibly and closely 
massed 


Canvass thoughtfully the present 
tendency to substitute in settlements 
playgrounds, social centers, etc., the 
glad activities, charm, and enrichment of 
life which ideally belong to the normal 
home. 

Economic conditions—These bear 
upon the stability and efficiency of the 
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home in terms of wage, regularity of 
employment, permanency of location, 
industrial insurance, accident, sick and 
death benefits, hours of labor, oppor- 
tunity for home ownership and develop- 
ment, regulation of real estate manipu- 
lation and greed as represented in prices, 
rentals and living space both within and 
without the dwelling. The normal 
family home must rest upon a sound 
economic basis. Social injustice in this 
respect contributes to delinquency. 

Another economic factor consists of 
the incompetence of the great mass of 
' children leaving school between the 
fifth and eighth grades and being wholly 
unfit for remunerative, intelligent and 
progressive employment. These very 
largely repeat the tragedy of poverty 
which blighted their own lives. Besides, 
many of them are much of the time out of 
work or “hunting a job” and fall into 
street occupations or idle and vicious 
ways. Without vocational training and 
direction they become work-shy, non- 
productive, anti-social, criminal. 

Other social causes.—Among these 
are the undirected gang-life of boys, 
heightening the adventure instinct and 
perverting the desire for distinction, 
criminal suggestion in public press and 


uncensored nickel shows, injudicious 
advertising and display, carelessness in 
protecting goods and so in protecting 
the tempted, extravagance and im- 
modesty in dress, saloons, indecent 
public dance halls, poolrooms, the failure 
of Christian people to use their own 


homes as social centers, lack of clean 
facilities for social recreation, lack of 
moral training which guarantees inner 
spiritual control, failure to secure youth’s 
dedication to a high, worthy, and posi- 


tive purpose in life. 
Topics for Discussion 


1. How far is the state justified in cur- 
tailing traditional parental rights? (See 
Breckinridge, Survey, February 4, 1911.) 

2. Why do boys outnumber girls in 
delinquency ? 

3. What measures does your community 
follow in order to detect and correct physical 
defect in children ? 

4. In what ways does the saloon con- 
tribute to delinquency ? 

5. What are the state laws and city 
ordinances regulating poolrooms, public 
dance halls, street vending, and nickel 
shows in your community ? 

6. Upon the basis of material in the 
Gospels what deductions, if any, may we 
make as to Jesus’ estimate of childhood ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE ‘‘THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE” 


STUDY VII 
THE STATE AND POLITICAL LIFE 


The subject for the present month is one 
which should command the earnest atten- 
tion of every member of the group. The 
present crisis in international affairs is 


interpreted by many as the failure of Chris- 
tianity to operate in international relation- 
ships. The settlement of the question of 
war in the future will depend on the young 
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men and women of today. Not only is the 
international crisis an important one, but 
our own nation is facing serious problems 
which may involve its exercise of certain 
functions now performed by the individual, 
and important legislation controlling com- 
merce and many matters which have 
in times past been considered individual 
rights. Our young men and women have 
had little training in citizenship. Perhaps 
this is not altogether a misfortune if we can 
at this time introduce such training in 
citizenship as will bring the principles 
of Jesus to bear in national and inter- 
national relationships. 

The program for the first meeting of the 
month may consider the following topics: 

Leader: The political world in which 
Jesus lived. 

Members: (1) Evidences of intelligent 
understanding of the politics of his day 
gleaned from the sayings of Jesus. (2) Im- 
portant crises in which opportunities for 
political leadership came to Jesus, and his 
action in relation to them. (3) The prin- 
ciples of a democratic government which 
accord with the general teaching of Jesus 
concerning the brotherhood of man. 
(4) The countries in which Christianity 
seems to have led to increased democracy 
in government. (5) Some of the activities 
of our own state or nation which may be 
considered as expressions of the principles 
of Jesus. 

Discussion: Would Jesus’ attitude of 
aloofness from politics have been different 
in democratic America today ? 

The second meeting may give attention 
to the following themes: 

Leader: A brief résumé of the wars of 
the Bible: (a) for conquest (Joshua); 
(b) for national existence (Saul); (c) for 
national expansion (David); (d) for national 
preservation (later kings); (e) against 
spiritual forces (Paul); (f) against the war 
spirit (Jesus). 

Members: (1) Methods of applying the 
principles of Jesus to international relations: 


(a) to commerce between nations; (5) to 
immigration; (c) to education about na- 
tions; (d) to the settlement of difficulties; 
(e) to racial antipathies; (f) to religions in 
different nations. (2) The bearing of the 
teaching of Jesus on the question of suffrage 
in the United States. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can war be a Christian method of 
settling difficulties between nations ? 

2. To what extent can a Christian indi- 
vidual influence the state? 


MATTERS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. How far does your state undertake 
to regulate the morals of its citizens? What 
are its agencies for so doing? 

2. Could the public schools be more 
influential in bringing the principles of indi- 
vidual and civic morality into effectual 
action ? 

3. To what extent do the young people 
of your community look upon citizenship 
as a privilege and a duty for which they 
should make careful preparation ? 

4. To what extent does your state 
fulfil its duties in the matter of education, 
relief of the poor, maintenance of highways, 
public parks, and other agencies intended 
for the general uplift of the community ? 


REFERENCE READING 

Chadwick, Social Relationships in the Light of 
Christianity, sec. 3; Hall, Social Solutions, 
chaps. xvi-xxiv, xxviii-xxx; Mathews, Social 
Teaching of Jesus, chap. vi; Clarke, The Ideal 
of Jesus, chaps. ix, x, xi, xv; Rauschenbusch, 
Christianizing the Social Order, Part 6, chaps. 
i-v; Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, chaps. iii and iv; Stalker, The Ethics of 
Jesus, chap. xvi; King, The Moral and Religious 
Challenge of Our Times, chaps. viii, ix, x; Steiner, 
The Trail of the Immigrant; Jane Addams, 
Twenty Years at Hull House. 

Appropriate articles will be found under the 
various heads in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible and Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Origin of the Sermon on the 
Mount 


Dr. Burton Scott Easton writes on 
“The Sermon on the Mount”’ in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature. Dr. Easton compares the Ser- 
mon as it is given in Matt. chaps. 5-7, 
and Luke 6:20-49. In both Sermons there 
is a prologue of Beatitudes; in Matthew the 
Beatitudes are blessings pronounced on 
spiritual conditions, while in Luke they are 
pronounced on economic conditions. Luke 
had before him something virtually identical 
with Matthew’s source, but he adapted it 
for gentile readers. Both Matthew and 
Luke agree that the Sermon was spoken 
primarily to disciples, though others were 
also present. The sayings which compose 
the sermon could hardly have been delivered 
only once. While it is certain that Jesus 
did not belong to the class of men who repeat 
on many occasions the same address ver- 
batim, the general framework must often 
have been the same, and the epigrammatic 
character of the individual sayings doubt- 
less tended to become fixed. The Sermon 
was used as a rule for converts and is in its 
present form a collection of sayings of Jesus 
made by the earliest church. The section 
Luke 6:27-38 is a mosaic made up of 
Jesus’ sayings by a redactor, and it is prob- 
able that an Aramaic original underlies 
this paragraph. 


The Daughter of Nabonidus 


Nabonidus was the father of Belshazzar 
and king of Babylon when it was taken by 
Cyrus, king of the Persians. In the third 
number of the eleventh year of the Revue d’- 
Assyriologie,. Father P. Dhorme writes on 
“La Fille de Nabonide.” Nabonidus him- 
self was probably son of a priestess of the 
moon-god Sin, worshiped especially at 
Harran, and he dedicated his own daughter 


to be a high priestess of that same god in the 
city of Ur. These priestesses were not 
compelled to live an immoral life and had 
permission to marry. By that time the 
worship of the moon-god had reached a very 
high degree of spirituality. 


The Assumption of Ishtar 


In the same number, M. F. Thureau- 
Dangin writes on “L’Exaltation d’Ishtar.” 
The myth of the descent of Ishtar to Hades 
had been known for several years; the 
Sumerian text published by M. Thureau- 
Dangin is the counterpart of that myth and 
tells of the ascension of Ishtar (as the planet 
Venus) to heaven. Ishtar was the favorite 
of Anu (the sky-god) the great and holy; 
she desires to receive the title of legitimate 
wife, and the courtiers of the sky-god who 
are the lesser gods speak in favor of Ishtar 
“the holy one.” Ishtar becomes the female 
counterpart of the sky-god, the queen of 
the gods, “the Ishtar of the stars.” It 
seems that this story or some similar tradi- 
tion has not been without influence on the 
Story of Esther. 


The Temptation of Jesus 


If Christ was a perfectly holy being, 
how could he be tempted as we are? This 
is the very practical question examined by 
Dr. J. G. James in his articles, “Was Jesus 
Really Tempted?” (Expositor, January, 
1915). Strictly speaking, temptation ap- 
peals, not to the evil, but to the good in us, 
with the object of perverting that good. 
Take, for instance, the story of the Fall: 
the tempter indicates the end as the pos- 
session of the God-like character of being 
able to know good and evil and that the 
end justifies the means. The tempter, 
however, took care not to say that the 
method of disobedience and the practice 
of evil would destroy the keenness of moral 
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sensitiveness and would lead to the for- 
feiture of the knowledge of the good without 
the attainment of any true knowledge of 
evil as sin. The man who misappropriates 
trust money will be actuated very often 
by some good motive, as motives go; it may 
be keeping his home together, on account 
of a sick wife or a young family; it may be 


. debts of honor. It is hardly worth while, 


nor does it deserve the name of temptation, 
to beset a good man with utterly abject 
suggestions, but the best men are severely 
tried when their best impulses and inten- 
tions are promised a speedy fulfilment. If 
this view is accepted, Christ’s temptation 
was greater for him in its subtlety and 
delusiveness than for any other man. He 
yearned for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God and the tempter suggested to him an 


_ easy way; a few months later Peter spoke 


the same language and the Master recog- 
nized the craft of his old enemy in the sug- 
gestion of the disciple and told him, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” 


The Essence of Christianity 


In the Constructive Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1914, Dean Shailer Mathews writes 
on “Generic Christianity.” Christianity 
assumes various forms from the Greek 
Orthodox church to the Holy Rollers, and 
it is not easy to distinguish a common ele- 
ment. A common creed would scarcely be 
possible or desirable as the existence of an 
unchanging statement would imply that 
Christianity is static rather than constantly 
growing, more a philosophy than a religion. 
Christianity is a religion, and as such, a 
phase of the life-process subject to the laws 
of individual experience and of social evo- 
lution. It has lived through a succession 
of forms of the social mind and has had 
therefore to express itself in a series of 
intellectual statements. The creative social 
minds which have given to Christianity its 
dominant traits in our Western world are 
the Semitic which gave us the New Testa- 


ment and the messianic drama; _ the Hellen- 
istic which gave us the sacraments and 
ecumenical dogmas; the Roman and impe- 
rialistic which gave us the doctrines of sin 
and the Roman church; the feudal which 
gave us the first real theory of atonement; 
the national which gave us Protestantism; 
the middle-class which gave us modern 
evangelicalism; and the modern scientific 
and democratic mind which is giving us the 
first fruits of the theology of tomorrow. 

Like all Semitic religions primitive 
Christianity was essentially dramatic: the 
Christ had appeared and died and risen 
again: this was the first part; he was coming 
again to introduce the second and eternal 
act of the drama. There was no syste- 
matized religious philosophy. This persists 
through the apostolic Fathers, and the 
Apostles’ Creed, which is the substance of 
their teaching, contains no philosophy or 
theology except the simple statement that 
God is the Creator. The elements of 
generic Christianity are that man is sinful 
and needs salvation; that God in his three- 
fold personal self-expression seeks recon- 
ciliation with men; that the death of Christ, 
who is the revelation of God as Savior, is the 
fact of the atonement; that the Holy Spirit 
is experienced in repentance and regener- 
ation; that those who accept Jesus as the 
divine Lord and Saviour constitute a com- 
munity in special relationship with God 
and may look forward to triumph over 
death and entrance into the Kingdom of 
God. 

The Christianity of tomorrow will not 
drop any of these elements of historical 
orthodoxy, although it will have to rein- 
terpret them in the social language of to- 
morrow, just as every social mind in the 
past has used its own vocabulary for that 
purpose. The modern man who is in 
rebellion against the formulas of an ill- 
understood and often ill-expressed dogmatic 
orthodoxy will not be satisfied with any 
God less personal than the God of the 
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Nicene Creed; with any Christ less divine 
than the Christ of Chalcedon; with any 
conception of sin that neglects these atavistic 
tendencies called original sin by Augustine; 
with any explanation of the forgiveness of 
God that shall fall short of the love of Christ; 
with any ethical conception of the divine 
love and providence that does not take into 
account both the value of an individual con- 
science and the importance of social con- 
sciousness. 

In the same number of the Constructive 
Quarterly, Bishop W. A. Guerry writes on 
“Progress a Permanent Element in Reli- 
gion.” There are three permanent elements 
in religion: the sense of dependence on God, 
the desire for fellowship with God, the 
necessity of progress. These three elements 
find their truest expression respectively in 
the Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God, of the incarnation, and of the mission 
of the Holy Ghost. It has been the glory 
of Christianity thatfrom the beginning it 
has assimilated new truths and shown itself 
capable of change and development, while 
other religions have become hopelessly 
archaic and stereotyped. The church has 
no more dangerous foe to combat than that 
spirit of ultra-conservatism which allows 
her leaders and members to get out of touch 
with their times so that they stick to a 
vocabulary which is a relic of a bygone 
age; on the other hand, we should avoid 
the rashness with which some men have 
proclaimed a so-called “new theology” di- 
vorced from historic and generic Christian- 
ity. This process of reinterpretation and 
restatement in the language and philosophy 
of the day is as old as the New Testament, 
since the Gospel of John is a restatement of 
Christianity in terms of Greek philosophy. 
The author appropriated the language of 
a disciple of Plato and applied it to the 
person and work of Christ. It was the time 
when Christianity threw off the swaddling- 
clothes of an effete Judaism and entered 
upon its world-wide career. John did a 


work for Christianity that needs to be 
repeated in every age of the church. 

In the Expositor for January, 1915, Rev. 
John Baillie studies “Belief as an Element 
in Religion.” What strikes a modern man 
in the old confessions of faith is that they 
are too elaborate to be indispensable. 


Without some definite belief, religion will — 


relapse into morality pure and simple, com- 
bined perhaps with certain more or less 
aesthetic emotions, like delight in existence 
or tranquillity of mood. The real test 
of the adequacy of any religious program 
is not whether its practice may, on occasion, 
arouse in its devotee a peaceful and reverent 
frame of mind or even the sense of the 
beauty of holiness, but whether it can help 
and inspire a man in his joys and in his 
sorrows, in his business and in his recreation, 
in his happiness and in his misfortune. 
In the crises of life bare morality or shallow 
emotionalism does not help much. The 
religious teaching of Jesus was everywhere 
morally relevant; it contained nothing that 
was not of paramount importance for practi- 
cal life. So is eyery true theological sys- 
tem, and this is why a living religion is 
accompanied by a sincere quest and inter- 
pretation of truth expressed in some kind 
of theology. 


The Life Hereafter 


We learn more and more to distinguish 
between the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and the idea of the life beyond. 
In the Edinburgh Review for January, 1915, 
Professor Gilbert Murray studies “The 
Conception of Another Life.” In Homer 
there is some life beyond the grave, but it is 
a feebler life. When we meet later in 


Greek thought the ’conception of an im- 


mensely important future life involving 
rewards and punishments, which we could 
describe in popular language as heaven and 
hell, it is connected with mysteries and 
initiations. He who believes and is initiated 
shall be saved; he who is not initiated shall 
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be cast out. The mental pictures of heaven 
and hell which were current in ancient times 
and are still to a great extent traditional 
among us are based upon the actual ritual 
of the mysteries. We have evidence that 
in several of these initiation rites the ini- 
tiates were kept in foul darkness and then 
dazzled by the appearance of divine beings 
in a blaze of light while pleasant odors met 
them. Hence a vivid conception of heaven 
as a place of light and fragrance (“the odor 
of sanctity”). In some cases the novice 
was immersed in mud and filth; the mire 
and filth of Hades are emphasized by Plato, 
Aristophanes, and others. There were 
ordeals by snakes, pseudo-demons armed 
with whips, and very commonly by fire. 
The Stoic and Epicurean philosophies agreed 
in one particular: they taught that the true 
life of man is within, and heaven and hell 
were the life of the soul here or nowhere; 
not in any imaginary heaven, not in the 
rituals or dreams of any exclusive society; 
not even in the supposed calm of that 
treacherous fortress, a man’s own soul. 
And yet numberless voices of the best and 
the wisest in humanity warn us that this 
present obvious life cannot be all in all. 
This is based on the truth that our life 
cannot be contained by any human society, 
but that some part of the soul must be 
alone. Every man is alone in his highest 
thoughts with duties and rights, at least 
a right to exist and to define himself, a right 
to expect beyond this limited physical 
existence a spell of peace in which to breathe 
and to think, a sense of that patience and 
courage which form at least a good working 
substitute for happiness. 

In the Interpreter for January, 1915, Mr. 
L. W. Grensted studies “Immortality in 
the Old Testament.” There was among 
the Hebrews a current primitive belief in 
immortality, of a kind. The dead were 
supposed in some way to survive in their 
own special abode, the gloomy region of 
Sheol, where they lived a vague existence 


in darkness, unless they were brought back 
for a time among the living by the art of 
the necromancers. The prophets attacked 
necromancy as being derogatory to their 
God, and under their influence it was 
practically destroyed. Speculative thought 
began to inquire into the reasons and begin- 
nings of things; old mythologies were recast 
with Yahweh as their central figure. 

In Gen. chap. 2, we have the beginnings 
of a psychology. Yahweh creates a human 
body and breathes in it a principle which 
returns to him at death. This was clearly 
incompatible with the old Sheol conception, 
and Ecclesiastes and the Sadducees con- 
cluded logically that the soul ceased to exist 
after death. In the meantime Jeremiah 
had preached the worth of individuals apart 
from groups of society in the sight of God, 
and more and more life after death was 
apprehended as the solution of the problem 
of the justice of God. It remained for a 
later day to bring it into relation with the 
love of God, a conception scarcely possible 
until Jesus had died for sin, although there 
is certainly in the later parts of the Old 
Testament a true dawning of the fuller day. 


A Possible Religious Consequence 
: of the Great War 


In a neutral country like this, it is better 
to be silent about the issues of the great 
war which now fills European magazines 
and books. Yet in the Hibbert Journal for 
January, 1915, Mr. Edward Willmore, 
writing on “Why We Are Fighting,” from 
the British point of view, makes some inter- 
esting remarks. He believes that the war 
will be the death of Protestantism, at least 
of a “Protestantism which has been long 
bankrupt, unable to absorb or reconcile 
with itself the new lights of criticism and 
science, unable to see that the old truths 
are all true in a higher sense, and therefore 
unable to keep from falling into agnosti- 
cisms and atheisms on the one hand, or 
neo-Romanism on the other.” However, 
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the death of official Protestantism will not 
bring about a return to Romanism, but a 
revival of faith and intellect, thus fulfilling 
the epigram of Luther: “O Pope, living 
I was thy disease, dying I shall be thy 
death.” 


The Revival of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas 


In the London Quarterly Review for Jan- 
uary, Mr. G. A. Johnston writes on “The 
Renaissance of Scholasticism.” Soon after 
Leo XIII had become pope, he encouraged 
and helped M. D. Mercier, now Cardinal 
Mercier, who founded the Philosophical 
Institute of the University of Louvain in 
1893. In this Institute a small number of 
carefully selected clerics passed through a 
three years’ course of study in philosophy 
while they attended courses of lectures in 
scientific subjects. In the forefront of the 
program of neo-scholasticism, as it was 
taught in the University of Louvain, was 
the harmonization of science and philosophy. 
When it became evident that neo-scholastics 
were not revolutionary modernists, the 
Pope gave them some place at the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome and they began 
to have some influence in other centers of 
Roman Catholic learning. Neo-scholasti- 
cism is not a philosophy of compromise 
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between the different philosophies of the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages: it is frankly 
a new interpretation of the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas. The neo-scholastics 
have avoided these theological contro- 
versies for which the modernists have been 
belabored by the Roman hierarchy and 
have limited themselves to philosophy which. 
they carefully distinguish from theology. 
They regard their system as a synthesis of 
mediaeval philosophy and modern science. 
Their first principle is to test every scientific 
hypothesis by its inherent value. If it is 
true and has value, even though it mani- 
festly contradicts the dogmas of the church, 
it will be accepted. The second principle 
is to reject all that is untrue and useless in 
scholasticism; the third to be willing to. 
introduce new matter into it. The general 
attitude of neo-scholastics to modern 
philosophical tendencies has not been 
sympathetic: they have either attacked 
them critically and left them for dead or 
have shown that what they were trying to 
express had already been said very much 
better by St. Thomas Aquinas. In spite 
of all its claims neo-scholasticism is not 
free: it is bound by the authority of dogma, 
and this philosophy is, as was its prototype 
in the Middle Ages, the handmaid of 
theology. 
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through union schools. Thorough edu- 
cational union from kindergarten to uni- 
versity is now the ideal. Plans are now on 
foot for the planting of a few union uni- 
versities of the highest grade in strategic 
positions in different parts of China. 

While the numerical value of the Chris- 
tian church is as yet slight compared with 
the total population of China, the Christian 
church exerts an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. Among the farmer 
class appear men of sturdy character and 
integrity, while the number of graduates of 
mission schools occupying prominent posi- 
tions in public life is steadily increasing. 
The ultimate aim of the combined mission- 
ary effort is the establishment of an indi- 
genous Chinese church. 

The most advanced step taken by the 
Protestant missionaries is the appointment 
of the China Continuation Committee com- 
posed of sixty-five experts, one-third of 
them Chinese, from widely differing 
branches of the Christian church. Its 
principal lines of activity are, first, a prep- 
aration for a scientific survey of the whole 
field occupied by the Protestant mission 
force with a view to more increased co- 
operation; and secondly, the promotion of 
a general advance evangelistic movement 
over all China. With a view to carrying 
out this plan Rev. A. L. Warnchius has 
been appointed national evangelist. 


Pan-Islamism and the War 


When Italy’s suzerainty was recognized 
in Tripoli and the Balkan States threatened 
to drive the Turk away from Europe, the 
younger generation of Indian Moslems was 
aroused against the supposed sympathy of 
England. When, however, the Sultan of 
Turkey declared war against England and 
proclaimed a holy war, the Moslem subjects 
of King George rallied to the British throne 
with a remarkable unanimity, thus sur- 
prising the wire-pullers in Berlin. The 
same field hospital which was sent to 


Turkey during the Balkan War was offered 
by the Moslems of Delhi for the Indian 
expeditionary force in France. The All- 
India Moslem League gave expression to 
a deep-rooted loyalty, and soon Indian 
troops composed largely of Mohammedan 
sepoys began the conquest of the lower 
region of the Euphrates and later repulsed 
the Turkish army that attempted to attack 
the Suez Canal. This shows that the Sultan 
of Constantinople does not have the reli- 
gious influence he was supposed to wield. 
This war may be an important element in 
the evolution of Islam from a political into 


a purely social and ethnographical religion. 


The Open Door in China 

One cannot read Mr. George Sherwood 
Eddy’s article ‘The Wide-open Door in 
China,” in the March number of the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, without the 
conviction that there is indeed a religious 
awakening of tremendous import in the 
republic of China, or without a solemn sense 
of the obligation of a great Christian nation 
toward another that is actually seeking and 
welcoming the preacher of Christian truth. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in Mr. 
Eddy’s report of his recent visit to thirteen 
of China’s principal cities is that government 
officials, business men, and students are 
now eagerly listening to the gospel message 
and are in large numbers yielding them- 
selves to Christ. Everywhere Mr. Eddy 
found an enthusiastic hearing among these 
classes. Yuan Shih Kai, the president of 
the republic, was not only tolerant but 
cordial, provincial governors were inter- 
ested and in some cases were converted, 
heads of state universities gave him the 
heartiest support, and as for the students, 
their meetings addressed by Mr. Eddy 
averaged 3,000 every night. 

At Amoy, a commercial port city, Mr. 
Eddy found 8,000 men of the educated and 
merchant classes who had signed appli- 
cations for admission to hear him speak. 
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MISSIONS 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 

According to the Congregationalist and 
Christian World of February 4, 1915, the 
laymen’s missionary movement is making 
and carrying out plans for another nation- 
wide series of great conventions. These 
meetings will follow the general lines of 
those held six years ago, with new features 
suggested by conditions as they obtain in 
the world today. 

The interests of both home and foreign 
missions will be presented. 

The record of the laymen’s work has 
been most encouraging. It is largely due 
to their activities that a steady increase in 
missionary giving has been maintained 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The total for last year in these two coun- 
tries reached not less than $35,000,000. 00. 


Turkey and Mission Schools 

We learn from the Christian Endeavour 
World of February 11 that the Turkish 
government has recently issued repressive 
measures which will seriously affect the 
mission schools in that country. Schools 
already in existence are now compelled to 
submit their program for the approval of 
the authorities; all teaching must be in the 
Turkish language; and it is forbidden to 
give religious instruction to any except 
those of the denomination and religion of 
the school. 

The existence of medical institutions, 
pharmacies, hospitals, and _ children’s 
asylums is made to “depend upon the 
imperial firman.” 

It is evident that the ruling party in 
Turkey is determined to root out foreign 
educational influence, since it is also for- 
bidden to found any new medical institu- 
tions under foreign educational, religious, 
and benevolent societies. 


Canadian Baptists in India 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
February announces the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding, by the Canadian Baptists, 
of their Telegu Mission in India. It was 
in March, 1874, that Rev. John McLaurin, 
D.D., and his wife landed in the city of 
Cocanada, and upon the foundation which 
they laid a flourishing mission has been 
built up. 

Besides conducting a number of well- 
equipped educational institutions they now 
have 22 mission stations, 89 missionaries, 
64 churches, and 22,000 adherents. Since 
the opening of the mission over 16,000 
converts have been baptized on profession 
of faith. 


Missionary Progress in China 

A review of the progress Christianity has 
made in China appears in the January num- 
ber of the International Review of Missions. 
Two generations ago the most striking 
thing about Protestant missions was the 
fact that they were isolated and individual- 
istic. Now Christian missions have taken 
the lead of the home church in friendly 
co-operation. Indeed co-operation was 
forced on the denominations by conditions 
on the foreign field, particularly by the uni- 
versal wreckage following the Boxer up- 
rising. The province of Szechuan, where 
the Church of England, American and 
Canadian Methodists, American Baptists, 
and English Friends have united, furnishes 
a type of union in advance of anything else 
in China. The organization of provincial 
federation councils is a different type of 
progress which has made the work more 
efficient. Missionaries are also coming to 
realize that if mission schools and colleges 
are to be effective and to hold their own 
with the government schools, it can be only 
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establishment of a criminal settlement for 
the Pamulas, a tribe of notorious criminals. 

Briefly outlined, the scheme suggested 
is that the government give a certain tract 
of land, with buildings and all necessary 
equipment, including a bungalow for the 
superintendent, and furnish a squad of 
police who will act as guards. The plan is 


to have the government assume all responsi- 
bility, financial and otherwise, but to have 
a missionary act as superintendent. 

The experiment has already been suc- 
cessfully tried in other parts of the country 
and the Baptist Conference has considered 
the matter favorably and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the government. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Catholics and Protestants 


In order that the differences which exist 
between Protestant and Catholic might 
be discussed in the open, Rev. F. L. Lynch 
proposes in Christian Work for February 27 
that a conference be called comprising 
twenty Protestant leaders, both ministers 
and laymen, with twenty Catholic leaders, 
ecclesiastics and laymen. It is important 
for the American people to determine 
whether these two Christian bodies are to 
spend their time “fighting each other or 
fighting common foes of all religion.” 
Accusations are brought by each of these 
bodies against one another. The Knights 
of Columbus have taken definite action to 
consider what is to be done with certain 
Protestant papers which are bitter against 
the Catholic church. Protestants at the 
same time are questioning certain political 
movements of the Catholic church as being 
dangerous to democracy. Mr. Lynch feels 
that ‘‘the only way these differences can 
be adjusted is by a frank and open discus- 
sion between both sides where each side 
should be at liberty to question the other 
side freely.” 


**Preaching to the Hour” 


The preaching demanded by congre- 
gations today is not necessarily sermons on 
the war. They grow weary of discussions 
as to who is responsible for the European 
conflict. Neither do they demand dis- 
cussions of abstract theology. “The min- 
ister who meets the life of his congregation 


must preach to the times, but must not 
take his text from the times.’ 

What the congregation does demand of 
the preacher is that he explain how, in this 
hour when the very foundations of Chris- 
tian faith are shaking, they can possess in 
their souls the serene, comfort-giving peace 
which characterized the last hours of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Not the Stoic who grits his 
teeth and submissively endures, not the 
Epicurean “who flees when flight is possible, 
or laughs trouble off by forced merriment,” 
but the prophet who, while he recognizes 
that truth is real, nevertheless teaches that 
“our sorrows may be converted into joys 
and our tribulations into glories” —he alone 
can meet the deepest need of humanity. 
“How can we have so shed abroad in our 
hearts the love of God that no untoward 
circumstance, material or spiritual, can 
destroy or darken it, how can we find a 
divine joy in an earthly sorrow?” is the 
question the congregation would have 
answered. (From the Outlook, February 
24, 1915.) 


Motion Pictures and the Saloon 


Opinion as to the moral effect of motion- 
picture theaters is by no means unanimous. 
The Literary Digest for February 13 notes 
the summary that is made of a circular of 
the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures in which the rather startling claim 
is made that the moving-picture shows may 
be reckoned as an ally of the temperance 
forces in their warfare against the saloon. 
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Mr. Eddy makes a plea to the Christians 
of America that this tide of opportunity in 
China be taken at its flood. 

“Was there ever a time when the leaders 
of a nation of four hundred millions, one 
quarter of the human race, after four 
thousand years of preparation, after a 
hundred years of missionary work, were 
so open to the gospel of Christ as in China 
today? .... The door is wide open but 
the opportunity may pass.” 


Foreign Missionary Statistics for - 
the British Isles 


The March number of the Missionary 
Review of the World furnishes an exceedingly 
instructive table of foreign missionary 
statistics for the British Isles in 1914. The 
figures are gathered by Rev. S. B. Rohold, 
Toronto, Canada. 

The name of each society, its date of 
organization, the nature and place of its 
activities have been gathered in one com- 
prehensive chart. The perusal of figures 
is not usually an interesting occupation, and 
it is a rather formidable array with which 
this table confronts us, but if, with the help 
of a sympathetic imagination, their message 
is rightly read, the student of missions will 
find in them, in as compact a form as could 
possibly be presented, the results of a little 
more than a century of missionary achieve- 
ment in the British Isles. 

Of the one hundred and two societies 
tabulated, six only had their origin in the 
eighteenth century, and five in the twentieth, 
and thus the chart records, for the most part, 
the progress of the nineteenth century. 

Of those founded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the earliest is the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in 1701. 

The Moravians organized a society in 
London in 1732, but nearly a century 
elapsed before another distinctively British 
society was formed; this was the historic 
Baptist Missionary Society, founded in 
1792. 


The chief organizations formed since 
the opening of the present century are the 
Sudan United Mission in 1904, the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1910, and the Evan- 
gelical Union of South America in 1911. 

The large increase in the totals of the 
year 1914, in almost every department, 
over those of 1912, shows that the twentieth 
century promises not only to equal but to 
exceed the wonderful progress of the nine- 
teenth. 

The following are some of the most sig- 


nificant figures of the table: 
Total incomes of British societies 
$15,586,165 
Total missionary force in field... . 63,274 
Colleges, theological seminaries, 
and training schools.......... 2,498 
Free dispensaries............... 373 
The Government of India and 
Missions 


The government of India is more and 
more realizing the value of the missionary 
as a factor in the development of that 
country. It has for some time co-operated 
with various missionary bodies in education, 
the care of lepers, and in medical work 
generally. Rev. J. G. Brown, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Canadian Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, announces in the Canadian 
Baptist for March 18 that the Indian gov- 
ernment is seeking the co-operation of the 
Canadian Baptist Mission in the reform of 
certain criminal classes. ‘There are,’ he 
says, “some of the smaller tribes whose 
recognized occupation from time imme- 
morial has been that of professional thieves.” 
They have constituted a great problem to 
the government, which realizes that they 
can never be reformed by force. Recently 
a letter was received by the Canadian Bap- 
tist Conference from the superintendent of 


police, in which he outlined a plan for the 
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Whether this is generally true or not is 
worth careful investigation. A number of 
instances are given in which saloons in the 
neighborhood of the picture shows have 
suffered considerable loss of business and in 
some cases have been compelled to go out 
of the business altogether. The report 
says: “In the business section of most 
large cities the motion-picture shows are 
wide open during the noon hour. They 
attract a solid audience of men who have 
been too often drawn into the cafés with 
the bribe of a free lunch and a good time.” 
The churches, however, would do well to 
demand the most complete evidence before 
indorsing motion-picture shows in general 
as an ally in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 


An Efficient Church 


Rev. Geo. W. Truett, D.D., who has 
spent the last two weeks of February in 
Chicago, in evangelistic work with the 
First Baptist Church, is pastor of one of the 
great churches of America, the First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Texas, which now has a 
membership of 2,197. During the past 
year this church had a revenue of $93,- 
324.00, of which $15,889.00 was for 
current expenses, $19,502.00 for missions, 
$16,365.00 for the distribution of Christian 
literature, and $20,233.00 for Christian 
education. 

Allowing perhaps for large gifts of indi- 
vidual members, this record shows a worthy 
example of the sense of stewardship in the 


whole membership and an intelligent and 


sympathetic interest well proportioned 
between the work at home and the wider 
interests of the Kingdom of God. 


The English National Free Church 
Council and the War 


-Special interest attaches this year to 
the meeting in Manchester, on March 8, 
of the National Free Church Council of 


England, which is reported in the British 
Weekly of March 11, by Rev. George 
Eayrs. 

In spite of the overhanging cloud of war, 
and the undisguised strain and anxiety, the 
meetings were marked by a spirit of hope- 
fulness, a new contact with the source of 
spiritual power, and a determination to do 
whatever lay in the path ui duty, whatever 
the sacrifice or pain involved. 

“They come,” so runs the report, “of 
great tribulation, but their faces are set 
like flint to help England and the Empire 
by prayer and plan in these days, as they 
have already helped her by sacrifice and 
effort.” 

There is no shirking, on the part of the 
free churches, of their responsibilities in 
regard to the war. “The Free Church 
Duty in War Time” was a topic proposed 
by Dr. F. B. Meyer, who said, “‘Our duty is 
to render such service to the nation as the 
war demands; to maintain the Christian 
attitude in the national life; to combat the 
tendency to militarism.” 

The Right Honorable Sir Joseph Comp- 
ton Rickett, P.C., M.P., the president of 
the Council, the first layman to hold that 
office, took as the subject of his presidential 
address “The Church and the State in War 
Time.” The gist of his utterance may be 
given in a sentence of his own: “What now 
is the duty of the church? To awaken the 
human soul to things divine, and to train 
awakened men and women for their duty. 
The church is not the only sphere in which 
God works. We are bound to recognize 
orbits in human affairs; the realm of the 
state, of science, the animal world, business, 
and the psychic force. The church must not 
aim to rule these, but to change the heart 
and motive of those who do so,” 

An address by Rev. Thomas Phillips, of 
Bloomsbury, on “The Problem of the War 
from a Christian Standpoint,’”’ was one of 
relief to many who had experienced that 
“schism in the Christian soul between the 
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justice of this war and the sacredness of 
peace.” 

Two incidents are recorded which are 
unique in the history of the Free Church 
Council and which are significant of the 
breaking down of religious prejudices in 
England. One is that the Council was 
invited to unite in worship in the cathedral 
church of Manchester, and its president and 
other leaders to take part in the services, 
and the other the sympathetic and broad- 
minded address of welcome extended on 
behalf of the city by the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, who is a devout Roman 
Catholic. 


American Churches and Peace 


Under the caption ‘What the Churches 
Can Do for Peace” David Starr Jordan, 
LL.D., in the Homiletic Review for March, 
1915, places before the free churches of 
America a plan for the attainment and 
maintenance of the world’s peace. “This,” 
Dr. Jordan says, “the church can do: it 
can educate, it can elevate, it can lend its 
organization, its prestige, its influence, to 
every movement that promises to give the 
people of Europe better control over their 
own affairs, that tends to reduce inter- 
national jealousy and hate, that makes 
war-making a more difficult task, that looks 
forward to lasting peace.” 

For this task the free churches of America 
are better fitted than the state churches of 
Europe, which are branches of the civil 
authority and to a certain extent must sup- 
port their nation even to the point of con- 
flict with their service of God. The 
churches of America are not so trammeled; 
they can look out upon the whole field and 
are free to choose and to stand for the right 
so far as they understand it. 

Dr. Jordan therefore sets forth three 
objectives toward which the churches of 
America ought to work: 
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1. Toward peace itself. To him the 
continuation of the war is unnecessary and . 
wholly evil. It is popular with no people 
anywhere. All the nations involved in it 
are disclaiming the responsibility of having 
brought it on. No good interest can be 
served through fighting to the bitter end. 
“There is no great goddess of virtue to arise 
from ‘obscene seas of slaughter,’ and no 
reduction of hate from acts more and more 
hateful.” 

2. The churches should work for the 
coming of the democratic spirit in all the 
nations of the earth. War, with victory or 
defeat, cannot bring this about. It is from 
within the heart of nations alone that 
autocracy and militarism can be over- 
thrown, and for this education in freedom 
the Christian church should strive with all 
its power. 

3- Education in internationalism must 
also be largely the work of the church, the 
breaking down of national barriers of race 
prejudices, and conflicts of trade or culture. 
“European culture is all one, having its 
tap root in the culture of Judea, of 
Greece, and of Rome, and with its 
divergent branches in the different races 
of modern Europe.” What is essential is 
a federation of the nations, based, not 
necessarily on political unity, but on 
the spirit of good will; “the ability of 
people and their rulers to think in planetary 
fashion.” 

Reciprocity in trade, Dr. Jordan declares, 
brings about the destruction of the barriers 
of hate, so laboriously built up by exploit- 
ers, militarists, and the ministries which 
these two groups control. 

The costliest folly in the world is the 
impersonal hatred of nations, and the 
primal natural work of the Christian church 
has been and must be to supply all peoples 
with a common ideal and a common brother- 
hood. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. New York: American 


Book Co., 1913. Pp. 304. $1.75. 

The outher 4 is professor of socio! in the 
University of Missouri. His book won 
much favor, and is now issued in a revised 
and enlarged form. The treatise is prepared for 
use in institutions and reading circles where it is 
desired to combine the study of sociology with a 
study of current social problems and to correlate 
it with a course in economics. The book illus- 
trates the working of the chief factors in social 
organization and evolution by the study of con- 
crete problems, especially the study of the origin, 
development, structure, and functions of the 
family considered as a typical human institution. 
Professor Ellwood discusses, among other 
matters, the om of the theory of social 
evolution upon social problems; the relation of 
modern psychology to social problems; the 
ge of population; the immigration prob- 

the negro 2 yore the problem od the 
city; poverty and pauperism; crime; educa- 
tion and aie progress; and socialism in the 
light of sociology. The book is written in a 

further P in ibliographies 
appended to each chapter 


Discovery and Revelation. By H. F. Hamilton. 

London and New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1915. Pp. xxi+196. $0.90. 

This is the right kind of a book, not 
hastily written, but the t of honest and 
painstaking work. Dr. Hamilton has written at 
greater length on the subject treated in this 
book in a two-volume work called The People 
of God. The volume published now by him is a 
condensed statement of the same argument. 
Greek monotheism was a human discovery and, 
instead of being the result of an saiadion of 

igion, made doubt ible and discouraged 
national religion and ritual. Greek mono- 
theism was fatal to Greek religion. The Greek 
philosophers came to the idea of the one God by 
thinking about the principle of causality. 
Hence their God was not personal: he was a 
principle. The Hebrew prophets, on the con- 
trary, did not discover God by reason, as they 
had the same idea of causation as their poly- 
theistic fellow-country men; nor from the 
lessons of history, for historical events seemed 
to prove that other gods were stronger than 
Yahweh; but from the ethical conviction that 
Yahweh ‘ requires righteousness from His people. 
While the religious experiences of the false’? 
—. can be explained by natural causes, 

the experience in Isaiah, chap. 6, shows 
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that his belief was based on a sensible my at 
experience carrying more conviction than logic 
itself. It is impossible to represent the ethical 
monotheism of the prophets as being merely the 
product of the hidden workings of their sub- 
conscious minds, because the world in which t 
lived did not charge their subconscious 

with any impression of the truth of that mono- 
theism. These religious ces of the 
prophets initiated a series of organically con- 
nected events, the organization of the ancient 
religion upon a monotheistic basis (Judaism), 
then its expansion into a world-religion (Chris- _ 


tianity). 

Thus the Christian church is the product 
of an age-long sequence of events of a remarkable 
character. With a strange unanimity the 
prophets attribute their religious revelations to 
Yahweh; with the same unanimity the early 
church experienced the power and holiness of 
God in association with the personality of Jesus. 
extraordinary sequence of events we have good 
reason to see a divine revelation and a divine 
plan of redemption. Dr. Hamilton’s book is a 
remarkable apology of Christianity. While it 
is meant for the laity = our churches, it will 
have much to teach to all. 


Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
By Edward Westermarck. London: Mac- 
millan, 1908 and 1912. Twovols. Pp. xviii 
+716 and xvi+852. $4.00 each. , 
A very important work, not only for scien- 

tific investigators, but for social workers, pastors, 
and missionaries. It should be secured by insti- 
tutional libraries everywhere. The author 
achieved international reputation through — 
earlier work, The History of Human Marriage 

He holds a professorship of sociology in 

University of London = the chair of moral 

philosophy at the University of Finland. 

As its title indicates, the book deals with 
the ethical phase of social evolution. Why 
do the moral ideas in general differ so widely ? 
On the other hand, why is there in so many 
cases such a wide ‘agreement ? And why are 
there any moral ideas at all? These fascinat- 
ing questions are taken up and investigated 
from points of view which are strange to most 
people, but a ge rove to be very natural and 
reasonable. e author points out, our 
moral opinions, eae rooted in the emotional 
side of our nature, are in a large measure amen- 
able to reason. In every society the traditional 
notions as to what is good or bad, obligatory or 
indifferent, are commonly accepted by the 
majority of the people without further reflec- 
tion. Often a moral estimate survives the 
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cause from which it sprang. Professor Wester- 
marck’s treatise considers the secret machinery 

of conscience, and is illustrated by awd 
gathered from all over the world and throughout 
all recorded history. The primary moral 
judgments, he tells us, express, not the private 
emotions of isolated persons, but emotions 
which are felt by the community at large. 
Public indignation is the prototype of moral 
disapproval, and public favor is the proto 

of moral approbation. The con ope “b 

“justice, “injustice,” etc.—all spring out of 
moral disapproval; while the converse leads 
to the notions of “good,” “virtue,” “merit,” 
etc. The author shows that these moral ideas 
do not have the mysterious and unexplainable 
quality which was formerly supposed to reside 
in them. He concludes that we have every 
reason to believe that the altruistic sentiment 
will continue to expand and that those moral 
dments on it = 
undergo a correspon evelopment; t 
the influence of reflective thought upon moral 
judgments will increase; that the oye of 
sentimental antipathies and likings will dimin- 


ish; and that in its relation to ethics, religion 
will increasingly the rules of universal 
morality. 


The Freer Gospels. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
(Historical and Linguistic Studies in Litera- 
ture Related to the New Testament, First 
Series, Vol. II, Part 3.) Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1914. Pp. 
65,1 plate. 50 cents. 

The ancient uncial manuscript of the Greek 
Gospels brought to America in 1907 by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer has attracted wide attention. 
Professor Souter, of Aberdeen, has expressed 
the opinion that in Mark at least its text 
probably “exceeds in interest that of any other 
surviving Greek manuscript.” To make the 
manuscript perfectly accessible to all users of 
Westcott and Hort’s edition of the New Testa- 


ment, Mr. Goods; has prepared this com- 
plete ‘collation of the Facsimile edition with that 
widely used text. Anyone the 


possessing 
Westcott-Hort text-can in a moment find from 
this collation how the Freer manuscript stands 
on a given reading. The manuscript is fully 
described and its source and textual quality 
are briefly treated. Improvements upon Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ collation of the gg 
which is based on a rare Oxford edition, are 

suggested in a score or two of instances. The 


yan publication puts the testimony of the 
manuscript within the reach of every 
American student of the Greek Testament. 


The Supreme Revelation. By William C. 
Schaeffer. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell, 1914. Pp. 316.: $1.50 net. 


lectures on the teaching of Jesus Christ as, the 
supreme revelation of God to mankind. 
author does not ignore modern criticism fo 
maintains a moderately conservative position. 
This book will not teach anything new to the 
specialist but will be found helpful by preachers 
and Bible students. The doctrines of the 
kingdom of God as preached by Jesus is clearly 
presented and with a true perspective. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have 
lished an eighth edition of The Truth of C. 
tianity by W.H. Turton. The value of the book 
lies in the fact that it is written by a layman. 
Colonel Turton’s — is very conservative, 
so that he has to devote nearly half of his book 
to the defense of points of no importance, _ 
as the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. 
character of David, the destruction of - 
Canaanites. The book is readable and clear. 
(Pp. viii+-636. $1.25.) 


Small commentaries on the Bible are multi- 
wee. A new volume, Judges and Ruth, 
in the series called “ e Cambridge 
Bi le for Schools and Colleges” (Cambridge: 
University Press, 75 cents). The same publish- 
ers are issuing a number on First Samuel 
in their “Revised Version, Edited for the Use of 
Schools”? (40 cents). Sunday schools, colleges, 
Y.M.C.A’s, and other institutions will find it 
profitable to secure these little volumes by the 
set. 


The Great Misnomer, by Dr. T. G. Jones 
(Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press), 
is a study on the meaning of the Lord’s Sup pper 
from a strict Baptist point of view. The au 
shows how the name “Communion” often 
given to it*is a misnomer; he would prefer to 
say “commemoration.” The style is clear, 
although there is here and there an inaccurate 
or loose expression, for instance the term 


“Episcopal Bishop” (p. 35). 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
MODERN LIFE. VII 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each 
month from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It may be obtained by enrolling 
as a member of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Mem- 
bership in the INSTITUTE requires only the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage, to be sent to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, 
at the University of Chicago. Two thousand people besides subscribers to 
the BrsticaAL WorRLD are now using the course. 


PART Il. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY VII 
THE STATE AND POLITICAL LIFE 


Jesus is no more a writer upon political science than he is upon political 
economy. In fact, strictly speaking, he has no political teaching whatever. Yet, 
paradoxically, the only countries in which there has been marked creative move- 
ment in political life have been those in which Christianity has flourished. The 
reason for this fact, however, is not as simple as the fact itself. There have 
been many forces working in Europe and America toward the gradual develop- 
ment of constitutional and democratic government, but it cannot be doubted that 
these changes were in part made possible by the emphasis laid by Christianity 
upon the worth of the individual and its general tendency to suggest social insti- 
tutions of an increasingly nobler sort. Our western civilization is certainly far 
enough from perfection, but, such as it is, it can thank Jesus for its ideals. 

The application of the principles of Jesus to politics must be made without 
any appeal to such specific teachings as were available in the case of the family 
and wealth. Even more than in either of these instances we are forced to examine 
the fundamental purpose of his life and words. 


I. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN WHICH JESUS LIVED 


In many of its aspects the political life of the times of Jesus was more like 
ours than was the economic life. The century in which he lived saw the rise of 
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the great system of Roman administration which brought about the transformation 
of the republic into the empire. The Roman control of Palestine had been brought 
about by conquest, and Rome had followed its usual practice of leaving much power 
in the hands of native rulers. To a very high degree the political life and insti- 
tutions of the Jewish people were maintained notwithstanding their subjection 
to the new empire. To realize how detached Jesus was from political agitation 
it will be well to recall the development of the Hebrew state. 

First day.—§ 102. The political development of the Hebrew people was similar 
to that of other eastern nations: Gen., chap. 49; Num., chap. 26. The stages of 
this development were briefly, as follows: First, the clan. When we first meet the 
Hebrew people they were composed of a group of families, each of which developed 
into a tribe, or clan, bearing the name of its founder. These clans had a loose unity 
in their belief in their common descent from Jacob, or Israel. Within each clan the 
government was patriarchal. There was no army, court, judge, taxation, or police 
force. Strictly speaking, the Hebrew state had not appeared. 

Second day.—Judg., chaps. 1, 2. Secondly, a loose confederation of the clans 
under commen Sev the of conquadng the 
Previously the people had lived together in much the same way as the Bedouin 
tribes live together today. The exigencies of conquest, however, gave them 
closer unity but did not bring about governmental unification. 

Third day.—I Sam., chap. 8; II Sam. 5:1-5; 8:1-8. Thirdly, the nation as 
a development from this confederation. The need of better leadership in war 
and of stronger government in peace led to the establishment of a monarchy 
without formal constitution. There resulted one of those city-states with which 
ancient history is filled. This city-state fought with its neighbors on the north, 
east, and south, and for a short time, under the reign of David and Solomon, was 
prosperous, increasing in wealth and military prestige, and extending its rule as 
far as Damascus. 

Fourth day.—I Kings, chap. 12; II Kings 17:1-6; 25:1-21. Fourthly, dis- 
ruption following the death of Solomon. This was partly due to the refusal of his 
successor to lessen taxation and quite as likely to the instability of the Hebrew state 
itself. As a result of the development of the northern tribes there grew up a 
second city-state, the head of which was Samaria. These two small nations were 
constantly at war with each other or with the great powers of the North and 
South. In the course of time both were destroyed and their inhabitants forced 
into exile in Babylonia. 

Fifth day.—Fifthly, the Jewish state. This might also be called the Jerusalem 
state. It was re-established as part of a policy of its conqueror, but was not 
allowed to be independent. For centuries it was tossed back and forth between 
Egypt and the northern empires until at last, in the confusion which marked the 
rule of the successors of Alexander, it was able to re-establish itself, maintaining 
itself as an independent state, slowly conquering the surrounding cities. Its 
progress, however, was checked by Rome, and in the time of Jesus its independence 
had been lost. 

Sixth day.—§ 103. Palestine in the time of Jesus was a conquered country 
prepared for revolt. Its main political divisions were: (1) the province of Judea, 
including Samaria, 
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procurator; (2) the tetrarchate of Galilee and of Perea under Herod Antipas; 
(3) the tetrarchate of Herod Philip. Both of these two Herods were sons of 
Herod the Great. Jesus was the subject of Herod Antipas, whose character can 
be well portrayed from various references made to him in the Gospels. 

Seventh day.—Mark 2:13-17. The general condition of the country is well 
known to us from the writings of Josephus. The Gospels show us many of the 
same conditions which the Jewish historian describes. The tax-collector, or the 
publican, was everywhere present, taxing every commodity. These publicans 
were despised and hated by the Jews, not only because of their occupation, but also 
because their presence was a perpetual reminder of the national subjection to a 
foreign power. Read Mark 2:13-17. 

Eighth day.—Mark 15:1-15. Throughout the century which followed the 
death of Herod the Great, Palestine was full of political agitation. We read of the 
rise of revolutionary parties or so-called “‘robbers,”’ Mark 15:1-15, and of repeated 
uprisings under the lead of some person claiming divine guidance: Acts 21:38. 
All of these disturbances were a part of the general messianic unrest and hope. 
The nation was kept in order for two generations by the Romans, but in 66 A.D. 
it rose in a revolt which was unsuccessful. It is against this background of 
political unrest that we must place Jesus. 


Il. JESUS WAS NOT A POLITICAL AGITATOR OR LEADER 


It would have been very easy for Jesus to organize a revolt against the 
Romans. Indeed, it was difficult for him to avoid being swept into the political 
agitation. The fact that he held himself apart from the political unrest of his 
time serves to emphasize his real purpose and method. He was not one of the 
long line of religious leaders who have attempted to break political tyranny. He 
dealt with men’s inmost motives rather than with political reform. 

Ninth day.—§ 104. The temptation to be a political leader was before him 
constantly: Matt. 4:1-11; 16:13-20. Recall his temptation in the wilderness 
as described by Matthew (Matt. 4:1-11) and the words of Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi (Matt. 16:13-20). 

Tenth day.—Mark 6:30-46; Matt. 21:28-46; John 6:1-15; 18:33-38. 
Similar temptations must have come to him constantly from his relations with 
the masses who flocked to him by thousands. The Gospels constantly refer to the 
crowds who followed him. Read Mark 6:30-46. Just as the people had turned 
to John the Baptist, who told them of the speedy coming of the Kingdom of 
God, so did they turn to Jesus as he gave the same message. See Matt. 21: 28-46. 
In one case they became so insistent that he should lead them in revolt that he 
was forced to leave them and go into the mountains. (John 6:1-15.) To 
appreciate Jesus thoroughly it is necessary to recall his refusal to yield to this 
constant pressure. Remember the critical moment in his trial as recorded in 
John 18:33-38. 

Eleventh day—§ 105. Jesus seems to have given no particular attention to 
governments: Luke 14: 28-32; Matt. 11:7-9; Luke 7: 24-26; Mark 3:24; 14:43-50}; 
1:40-45. His references to kings are of the most general character as in Luke 
14:28-32. They sometimes imply moral contempt for their luxury, as in Matt. 
11:7-9 (Luke 7:24-26), or some very obvious fact, as in Mark 3:24. Jesus 
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seldom refers to God as king. Yet that he was no anarchist or opponent of 
government as such appears from his words at his arrest, Mark 14:43-50, and his 
regard for Mosaic sanitary regulations, Mark 1: 40-45. 

Twelfth day.—§ 106. Yet Jesus was condemned as a political agitator: Luke 
23:1-25 and parallels and John 19:16-22. The reason for this is apparent in the 
account of his trial. It was only by branding him as a revolutionist that the 
enemies of Jesus could induce Pilate to condemn him. Could there have been a 
sadder misrepresentation ? 


Il. JESUS HAS LEFT US NO EXPLICITLY POLITICAL TEACHING 


We cannot believe that this omission in the Gospel records is unfair to Jesus’ 
words and method. On the contrary, the total impression made by his life and 
character confirms the belief that he moved in a non-political religious atmosphere. 
How farsighted was the aloofness will appear to all students of history. Chris- 
tianity as distinguished from many other religions stands committed to no political 
forms or institutions. Here, as in other cases, the silence of Jesus is among his 
most valuable bequests to his followers. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 107. The sayings of Jesus usually given political content 
have been misused: Mark 12:13-17. The most important of these sayings is in 
Mark 12:13-17, but in this saying Jesus avoided committing himself to an insidious 
question. If the name on the coin implied ownership, it was to be given to Caesar; 
if the use of Roman coins implied recognition of Roman right to tax, taxes were 
to be paid. There is certainly no revolution concealed in this saying; but just 
as certainly is there no political theory. The real emphasis of Jesus is admittedly 
on the second injunction in his reply. 

Fourteenth day.—Luke 22:35-38; John 19:9-11. The other sayings are cited 
here. None of them, however, carries any definite teaching. The advice to carry 
a sword is certainly not a call to revolution. It is rather to usual self-protection 
as contrasted with the exceptional directions given by Jesus previously when 
sending out the Twelve as his temporary forerunners. His words to Pilate are 
clearly not intended to be political. The most they can be said to imply is that 
Jesus saw God’s power expressed in government. 


Iv. THE APPLICATION OF THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS TO 
THE SPHERE OF POLITICS 


At no point has civilization lagged farther behind the ideals of Jesus than 
in statecraft. Only there the rule of violence and force still continues. We have 
attempted to apply his teachings to individual affairs and, although less com- 
pletely, to social relations within the limits of the nations. But we have never 
whole-heartedly undertaken to apply them to international relations. The 
difficulty in so doing is apparent. On the one hand, we cannot appeal to definite 
rules given by Jesus, and, on the other hand, we must educate public opinion to a 
sense of Christian duty and fraternity. Here is a new and supremely important 
field for Christian work. We do not want a union of church and state, but we 
cannot longer be content to deny political implication to the fundamental teach- 
ings of Jesus. To discover some of these implications we must traverse again 
the fundamental principles considered in Part I of these studies. — 
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Fifteenth day.—§ 108. Jesus teaches reliance on love and not on force. Non- 
resistance, even to evil men, is preferable to fighting: Matt. 5:25, 26, 38-41; 6:14, 15; 
18:21,22. Read the passages from Matthew. In this teaching of Jesus there is no 
attack upon government or police protection, but it is not mere hyperbole. Hatred 
is worse than suffering injustice. Love will accomplish more permanent results 
than force. Do you believe this? or do you believe that love must be backed by 
force? Do you believe that you ought to fight for your rights? Why? 

Sixteenth and seventeenth days.—§ 109. Matt. 6:14, 15. To appreciate this 
teaching of Jesus more completely recall his teaching as to forgiveness (Matt. 
6:14, 15), reconciliation, and brotherhood. How far can these principles be applied 
by a government to the care of the poor, the sick, the criminal, etc.? Is it in 
accordance with the ideals of Jesus to make a criminal suffer pain because he has © 
done wrong? Has the individual any right, according to Jesus, to revenge 
wrong? Has society? What is the Christian basis of punishment ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 110. The opposition of Jesus to the injustice and hypocrisy 
of his day never involved him in an appeal to force: Matt. 23:1-37; Mark 1:35-39; 
II:15-19; John 2:13-22. Jesus attacked many evils, especially those of respectable 
people. See Matt. 23:1-37. Non-resistance as practiced by him did not mean 
passivity or indifference. He saw that spiritual ends could not be reached by 
physical force, but that spiritual forces alone were competent to accomplish 
suchends. Thus he thought of messiahship. Note Mark 1:35-39. His cleansing 
of the temple involved no attack on persons. Read Mark 11:15-19, and John 
2:13-22. His loyalty to this faith in the ultimate supremacy of a life of love like 
that of God, led him to endure the cross rather than resort to even miraculous 


force (Matt. 26:52-54). The sword he cast into the world was the symbol of 


division and martyrdom rather than of war. Study Matt. 10:34-39; Luke 
12:49-53- 

Nineteenth day.—§ 111. Such trust in God and brotherliness argues against 
the dependence of the church upon the state: Matt. 10:16-20; John 8:31-45; Luke 
12:13-21; Matt. 20:20-28; 23:8-12. ‘True, there is no precise word of Jesus to 
this effect, and the history of Christianity abounds in attempts to make the state 
support the church; but the consequences of such action have too frequently been 
a reliance of the church upon force. Recall the terrible history of religious perse- 
cutions. In how many countries today is there complete separation of church and 
state? Does not the very genius of the teaching of Jesus make the religious life 
of the individual one of freedom? Read carefully the references given and con- 
sider this statement for yourself. 

Twentieth day.—§ 112. Yet if the principles of Jesus are to triumph they must 
be the basis of law and national action. Does not this conclusion lie in the very 
nature of our life? If we divorce our individual life from our social relations, how 
much shall we have left? How can brotherhood exist between all men if nations 
are opposed to each other as armed antagonists, relying finally upon fear and force ? 
Has a nation the right to adopt principles that make it difficult or impossible for 
individuals—whether or not its own citizens—to live thoroughly Christian lives ? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 113. War is essentially a denial of the supremacy of the 
teaching of Jesus in national affairs: Luke 19:41-44; Matt. 21:33-45. Can we 
love our enemies and at the same time prepare to kill them? Jesus wept over 
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Jerusalem because the city preferred to trust military power rather than 
him. Read Luke 19:41-44 and compare Matt. 21:33-45. But his principles 
are far wider-reaching than his specific sayings. Notice how war violates these 
principles. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 114. War violates the principle of the worth of the 
individual. An army is an organization in which the worth of an individual is 
ataminimum. He is ordered to be killed or to kill. How differently members of 
opposing armies treat each other in moments of truce! Militarism and individual- 
ism are enemies. The effect of war upon the individual in its development of 
hatred, falsehood, violence, and distrust is too well known to need discussion. 
Can a democracy be militaristic ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 115. War substitutes un-Christian patriotism for fra- 
ternity. The Kingdom of God is greater than any country. Can we not have a 
Christian patriotism in the true sense of both words? Suppose we appropriated 
even a fraction of the money we spend for our army and navy to helping nations 
with hospitals, schools, and in other ways; would that be any neglect of defense 
against war? Will not righteousness and fraternity be as effectual in building 
friendships among nations as among individuals ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—Matt. 7:20-27. War substitutes force for love. That 
is a flat denial of the supremacy of Jesus. To believe in him implies a confidence 
in his teaching. Read Matt. 7:20-27. In our modern world are “wars of 
defense” likely to spring from Christian treatment of other nations? Which is the 
better exponent of the Christianity of Jesus, a cannon or a missionary ? 


V. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS CAN BE EXTENDED TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE 


Twenty-fifth day.—§ 116. The state owes to its citizens education in national ethics. 
The state is everywhere engaged in educating its future citizens. Should not this 
education include moral training? Should not education be extended to immi- 
grants as well as to our American-born children? Should it not show war at its 
true value and give proper attention to the constructive ideals which have appealed 
to the noblest patriots ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 117. The state should protect all citizens from exploitation 
by selfish, ignorant, and evil men. Should this extend only to the abolition of evils 
like the saloon, etc., or also to bad housing, child labor, and similar industrial 
evils? Consider some specific situation and observe the need of (a) a scientific 
understanding of conditions and needed reforms, and (5) of the sacrificial spirit of 
Jesus as a motive to put them into effect. How far can Christian legislation 
succeed without Christian citizens ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 118. The spiritual equality between the sexes recognized 
by Jesus must be carried into law. Does this involve equality of wages, hours of 
labor, suffrage? How far have modern states recognized this spiritual equality of 
sexes? Would this same principle of spiritual equality extend to races? 

Twenty-eighth day—§ 119. The principles of Jesus should be expressed in the 
care of dependents and criminals. Should the poor be treated as inferiors or 
criminals? Is a criminal to be treated as a brother? On what basis can punish- 
ment be justified? Should our penal institutions undertake to reform criminals ? 
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At this point will it be advisable to question as to how far retribution expresses the 
spirit of Jesus. What would be some of the aims of a Christian penalogy ? 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 120. The principles of Jesus should be the moral basis of 
international relations. We have already discussed war as one aspect of such 
relations, but the matter is far more extensive. Are treaties to be regarded as of 
no value beyond a nation’s power to enforce them? Are there not such things as 
national as well as individual justice, gentleness, and mutual trust? Must a 
nation always suspect another’s motives? Can we apply Jesus’ teaching as to the 
mote and the beam to international affairs ? 

Thirtieth day—§ 121. The Christian individual is the basis of the Christian © 
state. A sound ship cannot be built of rotten timbers. The greatest service the 
church can render the state is to furnish Christian men and women, well grounded 
in the principles of Jesus and filled with his vicarious spirit, convinced that what- 
ever is injurious is un-Christian, and that whatever is for the good of humanity 
should be favored at any cost. 

After this study of the political life in the light of the teaching of Jesus, do 
you believe that teaching is practicable? If so, under what conditions? Are 
you working to bring about a Christian state? 


[The next Study will consider the Christian Community, or the Church.] 
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